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COURT ROYAL. 


A STORY OF CROSS CURRENTS. 


BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘JOHN HERRING,’ ‘ MEHALAH,’ ETC. 


CHAPTER V. 
CRUDGE, SOLICITOR. 


NE evening, after Mr. Lazarus had 
shut up shop, his private door-bell 
was rung sharply. Joanna an- 


swered it, but opened only so much 
of the door as allowed a portion of 
her face to appear, whilst she in- 
quired the name and business of 
the visitor at so unwonted an hour. 

‘ Crudge,’ answered the caller ; 
‘Crudge, solicitor. Come, open, 
and let mein. Here is my card.’ 

‘Crudge, is it?’ exclaimed 
Lazarus, who was behind the girl. 
‘Let in Mr. Crudge, Joanna, and 
don’t keep him there under the 
drip of thedoor. Can’t yousee that 
it is raining, and that he has on his 
best hat ? Joanna, be careful, lock 

| _ and chain after the gentleman.’ 

Lazarus backed, bowing before 
his visitor, till he backed against 
a wall; then he stood hesitating, 

looking about him, doubtful whither to conduct Mr. Crudge. 
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" €Really, sir,’ said the Jew, ‘I am sorry to see you in so 
unworthy a den; but a shop is not the rose-garden of Gulistan, 
and the seat of business is not the lap of luxury. Where shall 
we go? Will you condescend to step into the kitchen ?’ 

‘Anywhere you like,’ answered the lawyer. ‘No ceremony 
with me. Give me achair to sit on, and a light by which to find 
one. I want no more.’ 

‘There is a nice easy arm-chair, leather covered, with springs 
in the seat; but it is upstairs. It would take a quarter of an 
hour to get it down. Besides, Inchball’s “ British Theatre,” in 
twenty-five vols. half-bound, the rest in paper parts, occupy the 
seat. Time, Mr. Crudge, is too precious a commodity with you 
to let us think of that thin buoyant-seated chair.’ 

‘I will content myself with one that is cane-bottomed,’ said 
Mr. Crudge. 

‘I’m afraid I must ask you to take one that was cane- 
bottomed, but is now sat through, but will be re-caned in a fort- 
night,’ said the Jew, apologetically. ‘If you don’t mind taking 
a place between the preterite and the future tenses, nothing can 
be better. It is not so far gone that you will slip through. I 
will put a baking-tray from the oven over the hole, and then you 
will run no risk. Don’t be afraid of grease. Nothing fatty ever 
goes into my oven. If youshirk it, take the dustpan.’ 

Mr. Crudge did not, however, relish the appearance of the 
chair offered him, or the kitchen into which he was introduced. 
He remained standing. Joanna entered after barring the door. 

‘I want to see you in private,’ he said; ‘I have come on 
business. We may need a table, and pens and ink. Besides,’ he 
added, ‘the place is full of feathers, and I don’t want my coat 
covered with down.’ 

Mr. Lazarus laughed. ‘Joanna has been plucking geese. 
Roast goose for dinner to-morrow. I would invite you to par- 
take, Mr. Crudge, but your time is precious, and my house ill- 
suited as a place of entertainment. Plenty of goose-plucking 
done in this establishment, my dear sir, I assure you.’ 

No goose was visible, not even a fowl, but bolsters and pillows 
strewed the floor, and Mr. Crudge had to step over them by the 
light of a tallow candle stuck in the neck of a broken brandy 
bottle. 

‘If I might be allowed to propose,’ said Lazarus, ‘I would 
suggest your following me into my sanctum sanctorum. There 
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we can talk together- alone. Not that Joanna is to be con- 
sidered. Step this way, Mr. Crudge. Joanna, let me have the 
light. You must sit in the dark, and pluck the goose after the 
gentleman is gone. Take care, Mr. Crudge, solicitor, there is a 
broken slate in the floor. Kick that bolster aside, it lies in your 
way. Don’t strike your head against this butcher’s steel-yard. 
Mind the floor ; there is a dozen of mineral water ranged along 
the wall. You may notice an unpleasant savour. It is occa- 
sioned by nothing more than a dead rat. Overrun with them; 
so near the water; and I have poisoned them. They die in their 
holes, and under floors and behind wainscots. In a fortnight the 
smell will be gone. Here, sir, is my little room. You will 
excuse the bed being in it. Here is a seat for you, Mr. Crudge. 
It may be peculiar, but it is not uncomfortable. In fact, it is an 
old sedan-chair with the front knocked out. If you will look 
round the room you will see sedan-chairs let in between the 
presses. I got a stock of them, when they went out of fashion, 
and lay rotting in a yard. They came in handy, fitted with 
shelves for keeping sundries, my papers, and poor valuables. One 
I use as achair. I sit on it at the table. The sides cut off 
draughts. Ill turn it round. I can seat myself on the bed, if 
you will condescend to occupy the sedan-chair.’ 

Mr. Crudge looked about him. The room was small, lighted 
by day through a window, half of which was blocked up. Under 
the window was a table strewn with strips of paper, numbered— 
tickets to be affixed to pledges. Ink was in a broken liqueur- 
glass stuck into a cup full of shot. In an old dirty marmalade- 
pot was paste, and a brush. The paste was sour and watery. 
Against the wall on one side was a bedstead with a straw mattress 
on it, and a feather-bed to which hung a ticket. The bolster 
was labelled 145, the coverlet 374. Probably there were tickets 
to the blankets, but these Mr. Crudge did not see. Apparently 
no sheets were on the bed. Out of economy Lazarus used pledged 
goods; it saved the wear of what was his own. In the recesses 
on each side of the chimney were sedan-chairs, converted into 
cupboards. One was filled with bottles—laudanum, ipecacuanha, 
castor-oil, &e. 

‘Ah!’ said Lazarus, marking the direction of his guest’s 
eye. ‘That was a bad bargain. Never able to dispose of this 
lot. Taken from a chemist. If either Joanna or I had been ‘ill, 
and could have used some of them, the loss would not have 
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been sodead. I keep’em here, safe, as some of the lot may be 
poison.’ 

On the tops of the presses and sedan-chairs were boots, bottles 
and crockery. On the chimneypiece were Chelsea figures. Ona 
stool beside the table lay a scrap of newspaper, in which were a 
couple of onions and some salt. 

Mr. Lazarus put the candle on the table, turned the chair 
about, and insisted on ensconcing the solicitor in it. Then he 
seated himself on the bed opposite his visitor. 

Mr. Crudge was a tall, well-dressed man, of middle age, 
with reddish-brown hair. He wore whiskers and a moustache, 
but had his chin and jaw shaven below the moustache. He 
had grey eyes and a pair of bushy reddish eyebrows. His face 
expressed intelligence without imagination; it was a strong, 
practical, business face. His manner was that of a gentleman, 
easy and possessed. He took his place in the sedan-chair without 
a twitch of the muscles of his mouth. He was as insensible to 
the ludicrous as he was to poetry. Yet the situation was emi- 
nently grotesque. The sedan-chair had a roof and glass windows 
at the sides. It was open only in front, and Mr. Crudge was 
planted, as in a sentry-box, face to face with the Jew, sitting on 
the bed, with his legs folded like those of a Turk. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Lazarus, ‘let us proceed to business. Some- 
thing of importance must have occurred to bring you here at 
such a time.’ 

‘ Not at all,’ answered Mr. Crudge. ‘ Nothing of vital import- 
ance that I am aware.’ 

‘Then why have you come ?’ exclaimed Lazarus, dropping his 
legs over the side of the bed. ‘Surely a letter would have sufficed. 
I could have run up to town to see you. You have travelled first 
class ; I would have gone third. You are not going to charge me 
for your time and trainage ?’ 

‘Make yourself easy,’ said the lawyer. ‘I had to come to 
Plymouth on other business than yours, and as I was here, I 
thought best to give you a call at a time when I knew you would 
be disengaged. I am staying at the Royal. I did my business 
during the afternoon, had my dinner, and then strolled down here.’ 

Lazarus breathed freely. ‘You gave me a scare,’ he said. 
‘What an expense I should have been put to! Staying at the 
“ Royal! Wouldn’t a commercial inn have done as well? How- 
ever, the other client pays, so it does not matter.’ 
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‘Not at all to you,’ said Mr. Crudge with composure. ‘I know 
your idiosyncrasies, and accommodate myself to them.’ 

‘Quite so. When you act for bloated plutocrats, make them 
pay. Letting off blood does them good. When you act for poor 
hard-working labourers like myself, cut the expenses down. Our 
blood is watery.’ 

‘Enough on a topic that leads to nothing,’ said Mr. Crudge. 
‘You can guess what has brought me hither.’ 

‘T am afraid to guess. Is it the affairs of the Duke ?’ 

Crudge nodded. 

‘How do matters stand ?’ 

‘That depends on the point of view from which the coup 
dil is taken. From yours, excellent; from theirs, desperate. 
The family are constantly in want of money—renewing, mort- 
gaging, and there must be a crash shortly. Now they want about 
five thousand towards finishing them.’ 

‘Finishing them! Finishing for ever the great Kingsbridge 
family! Breaking down his most noble and exalted mightiness 
the Marquess of Saltcombe! Sweeping away, clearing away, and 
utterly effacing ’"—he jumped off the bed, and with the tail of his 
dirty coat brushed the table—‘ clearing away and utterly effacing 
the most gracious and ancient Eveleighs!’ 

‘Mr. Lazarus,’ said the solicitor coldly, craning his neck out of 
the box to watch the proceedings of the pawnbroker, ‘ pray observe 
that you have upset the ink and paste over the table in your 
effort toclean it. Instead of mending, you have messed the table.’ 

‘I do not care. My fancy ran away with me. I am an 
Oriental, a child of the sun, with a rich imagination that flashes 
into poetry. What care I about these noble mushrooms? They 
date from the Conquest, but what is the Conquest to us? An 
affair of yesterday. I have done. Go on. They want more 
money, do they?’ He reascended the bed, and sat on it with 
legs depending over the side. 

‘The end must come; it is inevitable,’ said the solicitor. 
‘Everything is in your hands. You may bring the walls about 
their ears when you will. If you choose, we can proceed to ex- 
tremities at once. Nothing can save them. You are practically 
the sole creditor, for you have got the home mortgages into your 
own hands. You have no rivals to contend against. The estate 
must be sold, and if you choose to become possessor of Court 
Royal you may.’ 
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Lazarus rubbed his hands, and crowed, rather than laughed. 

‘I—I have the estates! What good would they do to me? 
I set up asa grand English squire! Not I. That is not my 
ambition. I have Court Royal! I could not keep it up.’ 

‘Well, there is no accounting for tastes. For the cowp de 
grace we must have five thousand pounds. As usual, I suppose, 
the money is to go through a third party, so that your name may 
not appear? I will manage that. I suppose some debts are 
pressing, and the usual annual expense is becoming burdensome 
—that is the occasion of this fresh demand.’ 

‘Mr. Crudge,’ said the Jew, ‘ you seem confident that the end 
is near. I do not share your confidence. A great house like that 
of the Duke of Kingsbridge will not go to pieces all at once. It 
has its supports, on all sides, in rich and powerful families. When 
the rumour spreads that the Kingsbridge house is trembling, the 
noble relations from all parts will hasten to uphold it. There are 
a thousand means to which such a family may have recourse, in- 
accessible to such as us. They are like a tent pegged all round 
into the soil, and if this or that guy snaps, what does it matter? 
—the rest will hold.’ 

‘ Who are to help them? The central pole of your tent is 
sawn through, and. the guys will not uphold a fallen and flapping 
mass of rag. They stay it while upright, but are worthless when 
it is down.’ 

‘But the house is not down yet. Why, Lord Edward is 
rector of a fat Somersetshire living, an archdeacon, and Canon of 
Glastonbury.’ 

‘He may be worth some twelve hundred at the outside. He 
cannot help. Besides, he is already in debt. Lord Ronald, the 
general, has only his half-pay.’ 

‘ But the family of the late Duchess ?’ 

‘They will do nothing. However, I do not see in what way 
their fall can concern you, so long as you save your shekels. 
Whether the survivors of the wreck come to land or sink—that 
is nothing to you or me.’ 

‘Nothing to me!’ exclaimed the Jew, jumping off the bed and 
pacing the room. ‘Nothing to me! It is everything to me. 
What do I care for money except as a means whereby I may lever 
them over, and throw them in the dirt under my feet?’ He 
- stopped abruptly, thinking he had said too much, and looked at 
the solicitor out of the corners of his eyes; but Mr. Crudge was 
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leaning back in the sedan-chair, and Lazarus could see only his 
profile in shadow through the glass side. 

‘You speak as though you entertained a spite against the 
family,’ he said—‘ as though you were moving in this matter, 
actuated by revenge for some personal wrong. But that is im- 
possible. What can you, the mole that burrows at the root of the 
social tree, have against the purple emperor butterfly who flutters 
about its very top on shining wing? The distance between you 
is too great for you ever to have come in contact.’ 

‘To be sure, I have expressed myself over-strongly. My 
feeling is not personal, it is political.’ 

‘Oh!’ said the lawyer. ‘Now I understand.’ 

‘ Of course you understand. Political feelings fire the passions 
as surely as personal wrongs.’ 

‘To be sure they do,’ said Crudge, with indifference. 

After a pause, Lazarus got off his bed and said, ‘If five thou- 
sand more is necessary, you shall have the sum. I have waded too 
deep into the morass to think of retreat; I must wade on. Tell 
me candidly: in your opinion, is there no salvation for them ?’ 

‘That I will not say. There fs a desperate resource. The 
Marquess may marry an heiress, and with her fortune disen- 
cumber the property.’ 

‘He is capable of doing it,’ cried Lazarus in great excite- 
ment. ‘ He will do it; curses be upon him! Why, any American 
plutoecrat, or Liverpool merchant, or London cornfactor would 
throw his millions into the Kingsbridge chat-moss to make a way 
over it for his daughter to win a coronet. The Marquess is only 
forty, is a handsome man—that will be the checkmate they will 
play !’ 

‘The Marquess is forty, as you say, or thereabouts. He has 
been languidly looking out for heiresses these ten years, but 
heiresses don’t fly into your mouth like roast partridges in the land 
of Cockaigne. He must stalk them. He must make efforts to 
find them. However, that is no concern of mine. All I have to 
look to is your pecuniary interest in the Kingsbridge estates.’ 

‘Five thousand will nigh upon finish them up, will it?’ 
said the Jew. ‘They take a deal of finishing, like a painting by 
Meissonier. I thought the last loan would have done that. 
What is the property worth? Have you an idea? What are the 
old mortgages on the other estates?’ 1 

‘That is more than I can say. I know what is owingst you. 
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You have the mortgage on the manor of Court Royal, the sun and 
centre of the whole system.’ 

Lazarus considered, then drew a key from his pocket, opened 
an iron box walled into the side of the house, and drew from it 
an account-book and his cheque-book. 

‘Now,’ said Mr. Crudge, ‘see the result of getting excited. 
You upset the ink, and now you want to use it.’. 

‘If you do not mind being left a moment in the dark, I will 
fetch some ink,’ answered the Jew. ‘I see that what lies on the 
table is useless ; it is a flux of coalash, ink, and paste; a picture 
of our social system, eh, Mr. Crudge !—a mixture of messes.’ 

Lazarus withdrew with the candle. 

Mr. Crudge sat back in his chair and crossed his legs. A very 
little grey light stole in through the upper part of the window. 

‘Bah!’ said he to himself. ‘This sort of people object to 
fresh air. What with the onions, and the sour paste, and the 
dead rats, and the pervading Levitical savour, I am asphyxiated. 
No washing apparatus in the room, I perceive. I should have 
perceived it without a light.’ Then he heard soft steps approach. 
The door was thrown open and feet entered the room. In another 
moment a match was struck and flared. Mr. Crudge, who had 
turned his head, saw through the window of the sedan-chair that 
the girl stood in the room. Joanna came forward and held the 
match before his face, studying him intently. She said nothing. 
Mr. Crudge was too surprised to speak. He looked at her. She 
was a girl of about seventeen, tall, slightly built, with olive com- 
plexion, very dark hair, and large shrewd eyes. The match flame 
repeated itself in them as red stars. She had outgrown her 
garments, which were too tight and too short. Her arms were 
bare. She was in her stogking-soles. Her lips were compressed; 
she remained immovable till the match burnt to her fingers ; then, 
instead of throwing the red end on the ground, she extinguished 
it in her mouth. She said not a word, but turned in the dark and 
went away as softly as she had come. 

Presently Lazarus came back with the candle in one hand and 
a bottle of ink in the other. 

‘I could not remember where I had put it,’ he said; ‘at last 
I found the ink in the howdah,.’ 

‘In the what ?’ 

‘There was an elephant brought over from India for a show- 
man a few years back, and the howdah was brought over with it. 
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Sixpence a ride, children half price, would soon have recouped the 
howdah and the beast. But it was not to be. It was to be dead 
loss. Such is life! The elephant died on board ship, and the 
howdah was sold. I bought it, but have not yet been able to 
dispose of it. Do you happen to want a howdah ?’ 

‘Certainly not ?’ 

‘You needn’t pay cash down,’ said the Jew. ‘You'd deduct 
the howdah from your bill. Perhaps you'll consult your missus 
about it when you get home.’ 

The Jew put candle and ink on the table. 

‘I’ve been considering,’ he said, ‘ that it would be well for you 
to go down to Court Royal and have a look at the place and the 
people. Then you will be able to give me an account of how the 
land lies. I can’t go myself; I have my loan office, as well as the 
shop, and I can’t leave the girl to manage both.’ 

‘A queer piece of goods she seems,’ said the lawyer. 

‘That she is; queer here,’ said the Jew, touching his head; 
‘an idle minx with an egregious appetite. Eats everything, even 
the candle-ends. But enough of her; she has nothing to do with 
Court Royal, and never will have. What do you say to my proposal?’ 

‘I can’t travel and spend valuable time without proper 
remuneration.’ 

‘You shall be paid,’ answered the Jew. ‘I will not grudge a 
small sum in this instance. I shall be easier in my mind when 
you have been down to the place and taken stock of what is there. 
You see, I’ve had myself to lean on friends to find all the money I 
wanted ; if they pay me—they at Court Royal—it is not all profit. 
I have to pay interest also for what I took up to help me to get 
hold of the main mortgages. There,’ he continued, ‘ is the differ- 
ence between us Jews and you Christians. We hang together 
like a swarm of bees, one holding on by another; and you are like 
a hive of wasps, stinging each other, and when one gathers honey 
the other eats it, so that their combs are always empty. Will 
you go to Court Royal ?’ 

‘Iwill. Indeed, it is as well that I should have a personal 
interview with the steward, as the negotiations are carried on 
through him.’ 

‘You will travel second class, not first,’ entreated Lazarus. 
‘Money spent on the railway in comfort is waste. From Kings- 
bridge road there is a coach. You will travel outside. The inside 
places are secured several days in advance. If you return the next 
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day you need not tip the driver two shillings; eighteenpence will 
suffice.’ 
‘Very well; I will go to-morrow.’ 


CHAPTER VI. 
THE DUCAL FAMILY. 


In the afternoon of the next day the coach deposited Mr. Crudge 
at the principal inn of Kingsbridge, ‘The Duke’s Arms.’ After 
depositing his valise and securing a room, he ordered a fly to 
take him to the steward, who, he ascertained, lived out of the 
town, near the park gates. ‘An open carriage,’ said Mr. Crudge ; 
‘it don’t seem likely to rain, and I like to look about me.’ 

The drive was not along one, through a pleasant wooded vale, 
commanding glimpses of the inlet of sea, now that the tide was 
flowing, flushed with water. The hills and moors over which the 
coach had run from the station had been bare, and the contrast 
of the luxuriant vegetation and stately growth of trees in the 
hollows was therefore the more striking and agreeable. 

The carriage drew up before a neat white house, with a green 
veranda, and roses.and westeria trained over it. Here lived Mr. 
Christopher Worthivale, steward of the Duke of Kingsbridge. 

A maid answered the bell, and informed Mr. Crudge that the 
steward was at home and disengaged. She showed him into a 
drawing-room which, though well furnished, looked as if it were 
never used. The walls were white, with gold sprigs, the carpet 
very green, the table cover and the covering of the chairs greener 
still. . The window curtains lace, stiff with starch, and smelling 
of it. On the wall, over the fireplace, was a proof engraving of 
His Grace, Beavis, seventh Duke of Kingsbridge; against the 
fireplace—there was no fire, and no appearance of there ever 
having been one—a banner screen of needlework, glazed, repre- 
senting the ducal arms, with supporters and coronet. On the 
table was an album, containing photographs, at which Mr. Crudge 
looked whilst waiting. First came His Grace, in cabinet size ; 
then one of Lord Edward, Rector of Sleepy Hollow, Canon of 
Glastonbury, and Archdeacon of Wellington; one of General Lord 
Ronald Eveleigh, K.C.B. ; one of Lady Grace Eveleigh, and one of 
the Marquess of Saltcombe. Then two blank pages, with places 
never occupied, and after that, at a respectful distance, photo- 
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graphs taken from faded daguerreotypes of the late Mr. and 
Mrs. Worthivale, parents of the present steward. The late Mr. 
Worthivale had been steward to the last, and penultimate, and 
the present duke ; a stout, grey-haired old gentleman, in a white 
beaver, with high collars, and a plaid waistcoat. The old gentle- 
man had probably possessed blue eyes. They had not taken in 
the daguerreotype, and consequently had not reappeared in the 
carte, but both insisted emphatically on the plaid of the waist- 
coat, as if this was, taken all in all, the thing about Mr. Worthi- 
vale, senior, which demanded perpetuation. Judging from her 
photograph, Mrs. Worthivale must have been a cast-iron woman, 
in black silk that also looked like iron, with twisted iron wire for 
curls. After these portraits followed those of Mr. Christopher 
Worthivale; of his deceased wife, a sweet, patient-looking woman ; 
of his son Beavis, called after the duke, who had graciously con- 
descended to stand godfather; and of his daughter Lucy. On a 
cabinet stood a beautiful carved alabaster vase, with swans, forming 
the handles, drinking out of it, under a glass bell. Into the 
pedestal of ebony was let a silver plate, on which was engraved a 
notice that this vase was presented to Mr. Christopher Worthivale 
by His Grace, Beavis, seventh Duke of Kingsbridge, G.C.B., as a 
small testimonial of esteem, on the twenty-fifth anniversary of 
his stewardship. Above this hung a painting in oils, by a local 
artist, of Court Royal; and on each side of it a portrait, also in 
oils, the one of a favourite horse of the late Duke, the other of a 
favourite dog of the late dowager Duchess. 

‘Mr. Christopher Worthivale entered, whilst Mr. Crudge was 
studying these pictures. He was a hale, fresh-coloured man of 
about five-and-fifty, in a light grey coat and a white waistcoat. 
He entered briskly, rubbing his hands. Judging by his appear- 
ance and manner, one would have supposed that the property of 
the Duke was in a flourishing and unencumbered condition, and 
that the steward’s management of it had been most successful. 
Not a shadow lay on his cheerful face. His manner was perfectly 
easy. On his left-hand little finger he wore a ring with a red 
cornelian, on which were cut the three pheons of Worthivale of 
Worthivale, an old respectable Cornish family which he claimed 
to represent. 

‘ Allow me to introduce myself,’ said Mr. Crudge. ‘My name 
is familiar to you—Crudge, solicitor, Exeter. I have come on 
business about which we have had some correspondence.’ 
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‘Ah! Mr. Crudge, to be sure. The maid got hold of your 
name wrong. I did not anticipate the pleasure. Gooche was 
what she said. Pray take a seat. Neither your name nor busi- 
ness are strange to me. Mutual accommodation, eh? Do sit 
down. Really, I am delighted to see you. You could not have 
done me a greater pleasure.’ 

The expression of Mr. Worthivale’s face belied his words. On 
hearing the name of his visitor some of his cheerfulness had faded 
from his countenance and his lips twitched. 

‘I entreat you to be seated,’ he went on, nervously offering 
one chair, then another, then, noticing an arm-chair, rolling that 
up, then falling back on a fourth, a low light seat of papier 
maché. ‘You have come a long way. By coach? May I offer 
you refreshments ?’ 

‘Thank you, I will not take anything. My time is precious, 
If you have no objection, I would like at once to proceed to 
business.’ 

‘Oh! business,’ echoed Mr. Worthivale, taking out his pocket- 
handkerchief, and dusting the books on the table. ‘ Dear me! how 
provoking the servants are. They take advantage of there being 
no lady in the house to neglect the primary obligations of domes- 
tic service. I cannot see to everything—his Grace’s affairs and 
the dusting of my drawing-room. I beg your pardon, what was 
the business on which you wished to consult now ?’ 

‘That mortgage held by the Messrs. Stephens. It must be 
paid, I understand. Itis called up. There is a little difficulty, 
I am led to suppose, some tightness , 

‘ Nothing to speak of, nothing at all,’ interrupted the steward 
airily.» ‘Of course we can find the money. We can offer such 
excellent security, that it can always be got. You are certain 
you will take nothing? Not some claret ?’ 

‘Excuse me, I should like to settle this matter at once. I 
believe the interest has been falling in arrear. I have called on 
Messrs. Stephens. They do not wish any scandal; the sum is, 
comparatively, not large. All Messrs. Stephens want is their 
money, and I have a client who will advance it, the mortgage to 
be transferred to him.’ 

‘That is exactly what I should propose,’ said the steward, 
drawing a long breath. ‘All we require to clear off these en- 
cumbrances is delay. A calling in of the sums standing on the 
estates would be inconvenient just at present. The seasons have 
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been bad of late—five detestable years ; several farms are thrown 
on our hands, and we have no tenants offering ; others we have had 
to reduce to keep them occupied. The old-fashioned seasons 
must return eventually—a matter of time only. Then we shall 
be afloat again. That little sum about which I wrote 

‘Five thousand. That will also be lent by my client on note 
of hand at 5 per cent.’ 

‘Who is this client, may I ask ?’ 

‘A Mr. Emmanuel.’ 

‘Emmanuel!’ echoed the steward, moving uneasily on his 
chair. ‘I must say I do not relish the idea of being so deeply 
indebted to Jews. Unfortunately we are already somewhat teased 
with them. The Marquess, when he was in the army, was rather 
reckless. It lasted a few years, and then he learned discretion ; 
but when sowing wild oats he bought his grain of bad seeds- 
men.’ 

‘Indeed, are the debts serious ?’ 

‘Oh, no! not at all—not for a marquess, heir to a ducal estate. 
We only want him to clear these off. Emmanuel! Who is this 
Emmanuel? He seems to be getting a much tighter grip on us 
than I like. First one thing, then another, goes to Mr. Emman- 
uel, You see this present mortgage is a very important one, it 
is on the manor of Kingsbridge. He holds that on Court Royal 
already. Who is this Emmanuel ?’ 

‘A client who wants safe investment in land. He is trustee 
to an orphan, and must put the money where it can be secure. 
What security better than his Grace’s property ?’ 

Mr. Worthivale considered a moment ; then he said, ‘ Yeu will 
allow me to talk the matter over first with the Marquess. You 
are aware, no doubt, that his Grace is getting on for eighty years, 
and unable to devote his attention to business—except quite 
subsidiary matters—partly on account of his advanced age, partly 
because he suffers from heart complaint, and must be spared 
excitement. The Marquess looks after things for him—that is, 
he is supposed to do so, and he does sometimes. I am in his 
confidence. Indeed, I am his most trusted adviser. I act for 
the best, always in the interests: of the family, but I consult the 
Marquess in everything, and he does me the honour, sometimes, 
of listening to me, and quite devoting his mind to what I 
suggest.’ 

Crudge nodded, but said nothing. 
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‘Your time, I think you said, was precious. You will probably 
be returning to Exeter to-morrow.’ 

‘ To-morrow afternoon.’ 

‘Then the business will have to be settled as soon as may be. 
Let me see Have you a dress coat with you?’ 

‘In my portmanteau at the inn.’ 

Mr. Worthivale drew a sigh of relief. ‘That simplifies mat- 
ters. If you see no reason against it, I will send a note up to the 
Marquess’ (really it was down hill all the way to Court Royal, 
nevertheless with Mr. Worthivale it was wp). ‘I will ask if I 
may take you there to dine to-night, quite en famille, you under- 
stand. There are only Lord Ronald, and Lord Edward, and the 
Vicar, and a neighbour or two there. MHalf-past seven is the 
hour. Will you return to Kingsbridge, and get on your evening 
dress, and drive back? You can come here, pick me up, and we 
will go on together. You are positive you have a dress suit with 
you ?—I couldn’t, you understand—without F 

‘Set your mind at rest. I have dress clothes with me.’ 

‘I am so thankful to hear it, I thought it possible you had 
not. When travelling on business we don’t always care to cum- 
ber ourselves with superfluous luggage, you understand. To- 
day is his Grace’s birthday, and Lord Edward has come from 
Somersetshire to see the Duke and to dine with him. Lord 
Ronald lives at Court Royal. There are no others, but the Vicar 
and a neighbouring squire or two. I was invited as a devoted 
adherent to the family. Very kind. Also my son Beavis, who 
has the honour of being his Grace’s godchild. My daughter, 
Lucy, is companion to Lady Grace. They were brought up 
together, and Lucy lives at the Court. Dear me! Bless my 
soul! The housemaid has left the duster in the room, stuffed it 
under the fender, and thinks it out of sight. As I am alive, there 
are the stove brushes also. Under the circumstances, you under- 
stand, if you had been without a dress coat ’—he looked down 
at Mr. Crudge’s feet‘ and patent-leather boots ? ’ 

‘I have slippers and red silk stockings.’ 

‘They will do. Quite the thing. I feel so light of heart. You 
are supplied in every other particular? Ishould be so proud——?’ 

‘I always take about with me paper collars, cuffs, and dickies.’ 

‘Paper! Dickies!’ echoed Mr. Worthivale. ‘ You will excuse 
me, I know-——but I hardly like to—that is, I hardly think that— 
in a word, I would not for the world show any disrespect to his 
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Grace, especially on his birthday. You see a duke stands at the 
very summit of the social scale—next to Royalty. Archbishops 
only go before by order of precedence, but that is a relic of pre- 
reformation priestcraft which set the Church above the State. An 
archbishop may be any Jack or Tom. You will not take it amiss 
if I offer to lend you one of my shirts.’ 

‘Not at all; not at all.’ 

‘And you will not fail to be here at seven.’ 

‘T will not fail.’ 

Mr. Crudge, as a lawyer, was punctual. Precisely at seven his 
fly drew up at Mr. Worthivale’s door, and the steward joined him. 

‘Do you see,’ asked the steward, as a woman in a scarlet 
cloak opened the gates of the drive, ‘all the females who appear in 
the grounds are expected to wear old-fashioned red cloth cloaks 
and hoods ? His Grace supplies them at Christmas. The effect is 
charming among the green shrubs and on the shaven lawns. Do 
look about you at the trees. Are not these araucarias superb? I 
believe these were the first planted in England. The mildness of 
the climate and the fertility of the soil have made them thrive. 
Look at the hydrangeas. Did you ever see anything like them ? 
Blue, all blue, owing to the iron in the soil. The rhododendron 
and azalea season is the time to see this place to perfection. The 
two-mile drive between banks of flowering shrubs is scarcely to be 
surpassed. I should have liked to take you through the vineries, 
orchard houses, pinery, and conservatories. The Duke and the 
Lady Grace are passionately fond of flowers. He grudges no 
money on his gardens and glass houses. You like this gravelled 
road, do you not? We have to send to the Tamar copper-mines 
for the gravel. It comes in barges from Morwellham to Kings- 
bridge. It is so charged with mundic and arsenic as to poison the 
weeds for seven years. It comes rather costly, but there is no 
gravel like it, a beautiful white spar. His Grace can endure no 
other gravel. We have some six miles of gravelled walks and 
drives done with it inthe park and gardens. You have a pair of 
gloves with you, I hope? I myself wear them until I enter the 
room, lest my fingers should get dirty. Are your hands moist? 
Hold them against the glass to gool them. I do not myself like 
shaking hands when my hands are warm. There, from this point 
you get a lovely glimpse of the estuary and the beautiful hills 
behind, with the tower of Stokenham on the height. It is too 
dark for you to distinguish the tower, but you can see the water. 
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I call the creek an estuary, but, as a fact, no rivers run into it, 
The Avon flows away behind that bank of hill. There is the Court : 
a fine pile of buildings is it not? all built of Yealmton limestone. 
I call it limestone, but, in fact, it is marble. By this light you 
cannot see how prettily it is veined. The late Duke began the 
mansion, and the present Duke completed it, about forty-three 
years ago. It is in the Doric order.’ 

‘It must have cost a pot of money,’ observed Mr. Crudge. 

‘It cost a great deal of money,’ said the steward coldly. ‘ Dukes 
do not keep their money in pots, like old women.’ 

‘Is it paid for ? asked the lawyer. 

‘Well——. It is rather unfortunate that their Graces were 
obliged to build, but, really, they could not help themselves. The 
old house was Elizabethan, very suitable for a country squire or 
for a baronet. Iam not sure that even a baron might not have 
put up with it, but it was not of a scale—of a sort—it had not the 
height ’ (Mr. Worthivale spread his hands illustrative of its dimen- 
sions) ‘you understand. A duke is a duke, and must be ducally 
lodged. Ifyou have a sun, you must have a firmament to contain it. 
Even the dome of St. Paul’s would be ridiculous. You understand.’ 

The fly drew up under the Doric portico, and the steward and 
his companion were received into the house by men in the ducal 
livery of buff and scarlet. 

An expression of humility and of piety diffused itself over the 
face of Mr. Worthivale as he ascended the broad marble staircase, 
thickly carpeted, towards the drawing-room. Crudge was not 
oppressed nor surprised at what he saw. He looked round him 
with curiosity. The entrance-hall was stately, with polished marble 
pillars and pilasters. It was lighted by a chandelier. Beautiful 
paintings adorned the walls. Footmen in buff and scarlet flitted 
about like moths on a hot day. 

Mr. Worthivale whispered, ‘ Yonder is a Gainsborough, of Lady 
Selena Eveleigh, afterwards Countess of Grampound. This isa 
Rubens—splendid colouring. But you should see those at Kings- 
bridge House, Piccadilly. Pity they are so fleshy that really a 
curtain over them is needed. The subject of this I do not under- 
stand. It is allegorical. Hush! here we are.’ 

They were conducted through the state drawing-room, which 
was lighted, but empty, into a smaller room, whence they heard 
‘the sound of voices. This was a charming boudoir, white and 
gold, with rose silk curtains and rose satin coverings to the sofas 
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and chairs. In a large easy-chair by the fire sat his Grace the 
Duke of Kingsbridge, a tall, white-haired, noble-looking man, 
with a high ivory forehead, a pale transparent complexion, caused 
by the disease from which he suffered, his eyes dark and piercing. 
His face was oval, his features finely modelled, the nose aquiline, 
but not so much as to give the idea of strength to his face. The 
face was refined, dignified, and cold. It wanted vigour, but was 
modelled with inflexible obstinacy. 

Lord Ronald, the general, was like him, but richer in colour, 
and his features were bolder. He was erect, decided in his move- 
ments, and looked what he was, a soldier. His hair was grey, and 
he wore grey whiskers and moustache. Lord Edward, the Arch- 
deacon of Wellington, was a smaller man than his brother, grey 
headed, with a sallow complexion, much wrinkled. His eyes were 
wanting in brilliancy, and his face bore an expression of nervous 
timidity. He had lost his front teeth, and this had altered the 
shape of his mouth, and given him a look less aristocratic than his 
brothers. 

The Marquess of Saltcombe, who was also in the room, was a 
handsome man of about forty, with dark hair, dark eyes, and military 
moustache. The rest of his face was shaven. His eyes were fine, 
but wanting in fire; indeed, the general expression of his face 
lacked animation. He was grave, dignified, with a pleasant smile, 
which he put on when spoken to, but the smile never mounted to 
his face spontaneously. He laughed without merriment, argued 
without enthusiasm, pitied without sympathy, and acted without 
impulse. He had been in the army, but had left it; not caring 
for political life he had not attempted to enter Parliament. He 
lived at home, was too inert to go to town, and entered without 
eagerness into country pursuits. 

Other gentlemen were present, but Mr. Crudge did not notice 
them particularly. Among the ladies present the only one who 
was conspicuous was Lady Grace Eveleigh, the daughter of the 
Duke. She was tall, like the rest of the family, and had the 
family refinement and nobility of type; but to this was added 
great purity and sweetness, and a very gentle, almost pleading 
manner. Mr. Worthivale introduced the lawyer to the Marquess, 
who was nearest to the door, and was apparently expecting their 
arrival, Then Lord Saltcombe took on himself the task of intro- 
ducing Mr. Crudge to his father and uncles and sister. The Duke 
slightly rose from his seat and bowed with courtesy, but without 
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encouragement ; Lord Edward held out his hand, and made some 
general remark, his kind face relaxing into a friendly expression. 
Lord Ronald shook hands and said a few words. The lawyer felt 
that, although he had moved in all sorts of society, he was as a fish 
out of water here. The brothers looked on him as a stranger from 





another sphere, whose presence must be tolerated, who would never 
rise even to the level of acquaintanceship. The Duke exchanged 
a few words with him on the weather, and the drive from the 
station, and on the prospect of a branch line being made to Kings- 
bridge, ‘which,’ said he, ‘I shall oppose,’ and then turned to the 
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vicar and Sir Edward Sheepwash, and continued with them a 
conversation which had been interrupted by the introduction of 
Mr. Crudge. 

The Marquess and Worthivale engaged him in desultory talk, 
and after a while shook him off. Then Lady Grace, seeing that 
the lawyer looked ill at ease, drew towards him, and provoked a 
conversation as lively as was possible under the conditions of their 
having no points in common. 

‘Let me introduce you to my dearest friend, my almost sister, 
Miss Lucy Worthivale,’ said Lady Grace; ‘and perhaps you will 
take her in to dinner ?’ 

Miss Worthivale was a pretty young lady, with bright colour 
and large, soft, dark eyes. Her face brimmed with good-nature. 
It was, perhaps, a little flat and moon-shaped, but its effect was 
sunny. Her eyes were everywhere. Mr. Crudge saw that she 
was made useful in the house in many ways to relieve Lady Grace 
of irksome duties, and stand between her and annoyances. 

Crudge observed that her attention was generally directed to 
Lady Grace, whom she evidently admired and loved with her 
whole soul. Lady Grace occasionally caught her friend’s eye 
during dinner, smiled, and then a flush of pleasure kindled the 
honest face of Lucy. Because his companion looked so much 
towards the end of the table, the solicitor found his eyes also 
wandering in the same direction. Lady Grace was clearly not 
very young. Mr. Crudge conjectured that her age was about five- 
and-twenty; but though not a girl, her pure face was luminous 
with the light of a child’s innocence. The complexion was trans- 
parently white, with a little colour that came and went as a flicker 
in her cheek, and yet it was so faint and doubtful that it was diffi- 
cult to say whether what flickered there was colour or a smile. 
There was something almost sad and appealing to pity in her eye 
and mouth; yet Lady Grace had known no sorrow, had met with 
no contradiction. Her life had been unclouded and unvexed. 
Her mouth was flexible, fine, and tremulous; her voice soft, low, 
and sweet. 

Mr. Crudge was a man utterly without idealism. He could 
read no poetry except Crabbe. _ Yet he could hardly withdraw his 
eyes from her face. She fascinated even the commonplace man of 
business. She puzzled him. He thought within his mind how 
he should get on with her if he had business transactions with 
her. Women’s minds, as he believed, were made up of so much 
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care about servants, so much about dress, so much solicitude 
about the goings on of their neighbours, a screwyness about 
money, a pinch of good nature, and a spice of spite, all stirred 
up together till well mixed. But there was nothing of this in the 
face before him. He shook his head; it was like the dish before 
him, made up of unknown ingredients. 

Beside her on one side sat the Vicar, an elderly and gentle- 
manly man, with views like a rose of wax, to be moulded by any 
tan who put his hand to it and thumbed it. He was so much 
of a gentleman that he would differ with no one. Next him sat 
a young man who was speaking to no one, and was only occasion- 
ally addressed by Lady Grace, who, with ready tact, saw that he 
was out of the conversation. 

‘That is my brother,’ said Lucy, in answer to a query of the 
solicitor. ‘There was no lady for him to take in to dinner. He 
has been in a lawyer’s office. Papa thought it a good training for 
him. Of course he will be steward after papa. His Grace did us 
the favour of standing as his godfather. I fancy he would rather 
not have been here this evening, though he is quite at home in 
Court Royal, but my father pressed him to come.’ 

Crudge looked across at him with interest. Here, at all events, 
was a man who belonged to his world—who felt uncomfortable, 
out of place, in the sphere in which he found himself. 

When the ladies withdrew, he moved his glass, so as to be 
opposite him and enter into conversation, but found the steward 
come up beside him and engage him. 

‘The Lady Grace,’ said Mr. Worthivale, ‘is very lovely. Do 
you not think so? We are all her worshippers here—from a dis- 
tance, looking up at her as an unapproachable star.’ 

‘A little passée, eh ?’ 

‘Not at all, not at all,’ said Worthivale, colouring. ‘She is a 
most charming person.’ 

‘TI should suppose so,’ answered the solicitor. 

‘And the Duke? You have had some conversation with 
him. I heard the weather and the branch spoken of. A com- 
manding intellect. A most charming person ; wonderful man for 
his age. Seventy-six to-day, and in full command of his faculties.’ 

‘Obstinate, eh ?’ 

‘Not at all—firm,’ said Worthivale with a frown. ‘ When he 
says a thing he sticks to it. You see that Lord Edward is a deli- 
cate man. He had not the physique of the rest, that was why he 
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was put into the Church. Yet it was a pity, as his intellectual 
powers are considerable, and he might have done well in the 
diplomatic service. A most charming man. Lord Ronald is a 
fine old soldier ; was in the Crimean war, where he distinguished 
himself. A man full of information on all military matters—per- 
fectly charming. You have, I believe, had a chat or two with the 
Marquess ; he is now talking to my son. They have known each 
other since boyhood, and there is almost the attachment of friend- 
ship between them—as far as friendship can subsist between two 
so widely removed in the social scale. I hope that eventually my 
son will succeed to the stewardship. Of course he is young now, 
and the affairs demand an old head > He paused, and moved 
uneasily. ‘ Altogether the Marquess is a most charming man.’ 

‘ Quite so,’ said Mr. Crudge. 

‘There is our Vicar,’ pursued the steward. ‘An agreeable 
person, but tiresome. To-morrow he will dine with a gentleman 
of means, but no birth, in the town, and be quite Liberal, if not 
Radical, when his feet are beneath his mahogany. He leads a 
life of it; he is pulled this way and that by the ladies of his con- 
gregation, who have their various and discordant views.’ 

‘That,’ said Mr. Crudge, ‘ strikes me as the weakness of the 
Church of England. She is trying to balance herself between 
two stools, a position neither dignified nor secure.’ 

‘Still,’ said the steward, ‘ with this abatement he is a charm- 
ing man.’ Then he held up his finger: ‘ His Grace is speaking.’ 

‘I do not myself see how we can escape a complete political 
and social revolution,’ said the Duke to the Vicar, Sir Edward 
Sheepwash, and the Archdeacon of Wellington. ‘If the franchise 
is entrusted to the Have-nots, the Haves must go down. They 
must go down for this reason . 

‘Which is the Ducal family?’ whispered Crudge. ‘ Haves or 
Have-nots, or Have and Have-not in one ?’ 

‘Hush,’ said Worthivale. 

‘They must go down for this reason, that the appeal to the 
electors will be an appeal to Cerberus, and Cerberus must be given 
cakes. Now, it is absurd to affect indignation against bribery and 
corruption in boroughs, and yet,extend the franchise to the needy. 
If the needy have the franchise, you must appeal to their cupidity. 
It is the only appeal they can understand. The new class of 
electors are earthworms, all stomach. Whichever party desires 
to get into power must appeal to their cupidity, or for evermore 
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stand out of power. Hitherto bribery has meant the candidate 
throwing away his own money; henceforth he will throw away 
that of others, and that will not be bribery. I bribe the electors 
of Kingsbridge if I allow them to shoot rabbits over my pre- 
serves. I do not bribe if I promise them the land of the aristo- 
eracy and the tithes of the Church.’ 

‘ Already,’ said the Archdeacon, ‘the farmers are crying out 
that they are crushed by the rates.’ 

‘Very well,’ said the Duke ; ‘let the Liberals go to the country 
with the offer of disestablishment and disendowment, the tithe to 
go to cover the rates and relieve the farmers, and you will see 
the farmers to a man will turn Radical.’ 

‘If the Church were disestablished we should have to become 
definite,’ said the Vicar, a white-haired, round, red-faced, good- 
natured man. ‘I cannot imagine anything more disastrous to 
the Church than to become definite.’ 

‘The House of Lords will never pass disestablishment,’ said 
the Archdeacon. 

‘The House may go too,’ said the Duke. 

‘The country is gone crazed,’ said the General, ‘or it would 
not have endured the short-service system. What should you say to 
those who trained men to be carpenters, or engineers, or lawyers, 
and, as soon as they had mastered their professions, told them to 
get about their business and take to something else ?’ 

The Duke sighed: ‘I may not live to see it, but the House 
of Lords will go.’ . 

‘And with it the Church will fall,’ said the Archdeacon. 

‘The army is gone to the dogs already,’ said the General. 

Mr. Crudge leaned across the table, and said to Beavis Wor- 
thivale: ‘I see by the direction of your eyes you are trying 
to decipher an inscription over the chimney-piece that has been 
puzzling me. I am too shortsighted to read it from where 
I sit.’ 

‘It is the motto of the family,’ said the young man, ‘ written 
all over the house—“ Quod antiquatur et senescit, prope interi- 
twm est.” ” 

‘Scripture, eh ?’ 

‘Yes, Scripture. “That which decayeth and waxeth old is 
ready to vanish away.”’ 

‘Very good—very appropriate. “ Prope interitum est.”’ 
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CHAPTER VII. 
BEAVIS. 


‘T REALLY think,’ said Mr. Crudge, as he stood in the hall, being 
helped into his overcoat, and while the fly was at the door to take 
him to his inn—‘I really think, as it is dry underfoot, that I will 
walk to Kingsbridge. The night is lovely, the moon is full, and I 
have a pair of goloshes in my greatcoat pocket.’ 

‘I will accompany you, if you have no objection,’ said Beavis 
Worthivale. ‘I also would enjoy the walk. My father can return 
in your fly. He is without an overcoat, and he will not lock up 
till I reappear.’ 

‘Is Miss Worthivale coming ?’ 

‘Lucy? Oh, no! She lives at the Court, and only visits at 
the Lodge,’ answered Mr. Worthivale. ‘ We see little of her. She 
is always with the Lady Grace.’ 

‘If you are ready,’ said Mr. Crudge to the young man, ‘I am 
at your service.’ 

The night was indeed lovely. The moon hung unclouded over 
the sea, which gleamed in vistas opened among the trees of the 
park, Myrtles, magnolia, geraniums luxuriated in the warm, 
equable climate of the south coast, uncut by east winds, unchecked 
by late frosts. Above, the silver moon, walking in brightness ; 
below, Mr. Crudge, walking in his goloshes. Mr. Crudge turned 
and looked back at Court Royal. The moon was on the front of 
the mansion. It was a noble pile of buildings, worthy of the resi- 
dence of a duke. Behind rose hills covered with oak and beech 
woods, interspersed with Scottish fir and silver pines. In the 
moonlight, with the lighted windows, and the bank of park trees 
behind, it resembled a beautiful ivory sculpture, studded with 
golden points, reposing in a bed of black velvet. 

But Mr. Crudge had no thought of the loveliness of the scene. 
‘To live in a place like this,’ said he, ‘and in this style, a man 
should have forty or fifty thousand, and the family have not that 
—clear. It is the poorest ducal house in England. You seem to 
me down here to go by contraries. You have an estuary without 
a river, a Kingsbridge without a bridge, a ducal state kept up 
without a ducal estate on which to keep it up.’ 

Beavis did not reply. Crudge turned and looked at him. The 
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moon was full on the young man’s face; it was clouded, and his 
eyes were on the ground. 

‘ You and I belong to the law alike,’ said Crudge ; ‘ you are 
peeling your potato and I am eating at the floury ball, that is 
the difference. Hope you'll soon get your teeth in.’ 

‘TI am in the office of the Duke’s lawyer in town; but I am 
not to continue in a solicitor’s office.’ 

‘Why not? The affairs of the family will give you plenty of 
occupation. Believe me, my boy, there are more pickings to be 
got out of tottering than standing houses.’ 

Young Worthivale walked on without answering. He struck 
a match and lighted a cigar. 

‘The parrots in Jamaica used to eat nuts,’ said Crudge, ‘in the 
days of their ignorance. They have learned to do better for them- 
selves now. They put their claws into the wool of a sheep and 
swing themselves, bob, bob, bob, against the side of the creature 
till with their beaks they get at the fat about the kidney, and they 
make their repast off that. Better than nuts that, eh? You've 
your hold on a fat wether; I wish I had your place. All I can 
say is, bob, bob, bob, till you get at the fat!’ 

Beavis said nothing, but set his lips tight on his cigar and 
puffed rapidly. 

‘I must confess,’ said Crudge, ‘ that what I have seen to-day 
will remain with me as long as I live. What a remarkable family ! 
The dignity, stateliness, old-worldishness of the lot makes them 
interesting. They belong to the past. I seem to have come out 
of Madame Tussaud’s, and to have seen waxwork notabilities. I 
hope you are not offended ; I mean no offence. Do you remember 
the story in the “ Arabian Nights ” of the man—a Kalendar, I dare 
say—who got into a palace where everyone was petrified except a 
prince, who was semi-petrified ? I feel like that Kalendar. I am 
not sure that you are not half-fossilised also. I do not see how any 
one can live in this enchanted atmosphere and not be enchanted.’ 

‘I see what you mean,’ said young Worthivale. ‘You are 
right, the atmosphere in Court Royal is not that of the nineteenth 
century, but of the last.’ 

‘There are different atmospheres at different levels,’ said 
Crudge. ‘Theirs is too exalted for me. At the top of Mont 
Blanc men’s ears and noses bleed; and I have had great oppression 
there aloft. I breathe freer now I am down again with you. But 
you—you belong to the upper crust, after a fashion!’ 
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‘Yes,’ said Beavis, laughing, ‘after the fashion of the pigeon 
in the pie; it has its feet there, but the feet only. I was at table 
to-day, but not one of the family. My father and sister belong to 
this exclusive world; they have been like sponges, they have 
sucked in the surrounding element. They share the views, the 
prejudices, the delusions of the family and class. To you, what 
you have seen this day is amusing ; to me it is depressing.’ 

‘Exactly so. I am reminded to-day of what is said in Scripture 
of the world before the Flood. They were eating and drinking, 
marrying and giving in marriage, until the flood came and swept 
them all away.’ 

‘You are not far wrong. The flood is surely rising which will 
sweep them all away. According to popular tradition, the inlet 
where now the blue waters roll up to Kingsbridge was once a 
fertile valley, with towns and churches and mansions. The ocean 
broke in one stormy night and swept them clean away—no, I am 
wrong—buried them deep, deep in mud. Where was once waving 
corn is now mud—nothing but mud, and mud that stinks. First 
the age of gold, then of silver, then of iron, then of clay mingled 
with iron, and now we are on the threshold of the age of vulgar 
mud. Sea-wrack for corn, barnacles for men, winkle-shells for 
palaces !’ 

‘I see you also have a hankering after what is death-doomed !’ 

‘I regret the decay of what is noble and generous; but it is 
inevitable. Out of the clay God made men, and out of the coming 
mud He will mould a new order. When the flat-fish are in the 
deep sea they have their deep-sea flavour. When they come into 
our creek their flesh assimilates itself to the flavour of our slime. 
We shall have to accommodate ourselves to be vulgar, common- 
place, to think mud, to taste mud, to have muddy aspirations.’ 

‘I see,’ said Crudge impatiently, ‘you belong to the upper 
crust more fully than by the feet. I don’t, and I don’t want to! 
However, the upper crust will have to go under shortly and get 
sodden in the gravy.’ 

‘Yes,’ said Beavis sadly, ‘it will go down. Everyone outside 
can tell the time better than the man in the clock-case, I am 
in the office of the Duke’s lawyer, and am son of his steward: I 
have plenty of opportunity of noting the tendency of affairs. 
What, I ask myself, will become of these people, accustomed to 
the state of a ducal mansion, to the respect and consideration that 
surrounds them, when cast out, encumbered with a title and a 
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history, reared in one world, hurled into another? To me the 
scene to-day was one of infinite pathos.’ 

‘The end is not so near as you suppose,’ said Crudge. 

‘It cannot be very distant,’ exclaimed Beavis. ‘I would 
give my best heart’s blood to save them from ruin, for they are 
the worthiest people in the world. But I am not blind to their 
faults. Look there ’—he pointed to a row of handsome almshouses 
in the ‘ cottage-Gothic’ style, each with its pretty garden before 
it—‘ Here live superannuated servants of the family rent-free, 
on pensions. Yonder is the school, entirely supported by his 
Grace.’ 

‘ Almshouses are mischievous institutions; they superinduce a 
habit of improvidence.’ 

‘That may be true. According to modern doctrine, charity 
impoverishes. To give to the poor is to harm them, and should 
be made penal. The survivals of the old world do not see this,’ 

‘Why should the Duke maintain a school? He should throw 
the cost on the rates and have a Board.’ 

‘So he should ; but he thinks it his duty and privilege to pro- 
vide the children of all who live on his land with education free of 
cost, and with religious instruction on the principles of the Estab- 
lished Church. He belongs to a past order of ideas, and that is 
his view. We who belong to the new order object to gratuitous 
and to denominational education. The Duke is a patriarch, full 
of patriarchal notions of obligation to and care for all who belong 
to him. He would provide for everyone born on his estates if he 
were able, like the Incas of old Peru.’ 

‘That interferes with individualism,’ said Crudge. 

‘Of course it does ; but he belongs to the old school of moral 
responsibilities. The General, Lord Ronald, belongs to the old 
school in military ideas; and the Archdeacon, Lord Edward, 
belongs to the old school in theology. The Marquess has an 
honourable soul, but he belongs to the old school of Laissez faire. 
Lady Grace belongs to the old school of sweet womanly culture. 
Not one of them has any idea how near the edge of the precipice 
they stand. They look on political dangers as the rocks in their 
course, and not on financial breakers among which they are run- 
ning and in which they will go to pieces. It is true that they 
know they have not the wealth which once belonged to the family ; 

. but they sigh over the past without bestirring themselves for the 
present. What is to be done for these blind people? To rob 
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them of their illusion is impossible. It circulates in their blood. 
To save them in spite of themselves—how is that to be done ?’ 

The solicitor listened attentively. He said, with a smile, 
‘ Before the Flood they married, and that did not arrest the tide. 
Before this flood it may do wonders. The Marquess may make a 
marriage which will save the property.’ 

‘ He may do so,’ answered Beavis, ‘ but then he must go about 
the country heiress-hunting, and this he will not do. He is too 
proud. MHeiresses will not come in troops to be marched past 
him, as were maidens in the days of Ahasuerus the king. The 
Marquess postpones marriage to the Greek Kalends. He reads, 
smokes, hunts, fishes, yachts, shoots, plants rare pines, believes in 
his family, and is glued to Court Royal.’ 

‘But has not your father done something to rouse them to a 
sense of their danger?’ 

‘ My father sees with their eyes, hears with their ears, thinks 
with their brains. To him, the ruin of the Kingsbridge family 
is impossible; Providence cannot allow it, and reign above the 
spheres as a moral power.’ He turned sharply round to Mr. 
Crudge, and said, in a voice that trembled with emotion, ‘ Why 
are you here? No doubt you have not come here for change of 
scene, and air, and society ?’ 

‘Oh dear no,’ answered Mr. Crudge; ‘I cannot afford that. 
I am here on business—Kingsbridge business. Here we are at 
my inn. Good-night.’ 

‘May Icome in? I will detain you from your bed only a few 
‘minutes longer; but I cannot return till I am satisfied.’ 

‘Satisfied!’ echoed Mr. Crudge. ‘ What satisfaction can I give 
you? However, come in, and take a glass of something.’ 

‘You must excuse me that,’ said Beavis, entering the coffee- 
room with the solicitor. ‘ You understand my position, my rela- 
tion to the family. I hope I am committing no indiscretion when 
I ask you for light on your object in coming here. You say that 
the end is not so near at hand as I anticipate. You speak, then, 
with some authority. You know the circumstances. I am warmly 
attached to the whole family. I have been reared in the tradition 
and reverence for it. My father and grandfather have been 
stewards for more years than I can tell. If the Kingsbridge 
family goes to pieces, some of the blame will attach to my father. 
Is it not possible that something can be done to save them? I 
have no right to appeal to your sympathy, but I cannot bring 
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myself to believe that you desire the ruin of one of the grandest 
names among the English aristocracy.’ 

‘I really care little or nothing about them; the name of 
Eveleigh has no more merit with me than that of Smith,’ answered 
Mr. Crudge. ‘But you must not expect of me to confide to you 
matters concerning my clients, and to assist you with advice 
which may thwart their interests, which I am here to advance.’ 

‘Of course not. I merely ask your purpose in coming here,’ 
said Beavis. 

‘That is no secret,’ answered the solicitor. ‘ Among other 
debts weighing on the property is a mortgage on the Kingsbridge 
estate, held by the Stephens Brothers, which has been called in. 
The Duke finds a difficulty in raising the money, and he further 
wishes to raise a trifle of a few thousand. I have a client who 
will advance the entire sum. There is nothing extraordinary in 
this, nor is the Duke threatened in any way.’ 

Beavis considered. 

‘What is the name of your client ?’ 

‘Emmanuel. The transfer of the mortgage will not affect the 
Duke in the least. The debt remains, and the interest will be 
paid to Mr. Emmanuel instead of to Messrs. Stephens.’ 

‘TI do not like this,’ said Beavis. ‘An Emmanuel, I suppose 
the same man, has the mortgage on the home estate, with park 
and mansions. Does this fellow, Emmanuel, know the condition 
we are in?’ pe 

‘I know his thoughts as little as yourself,’ answered Crudge, 
who wished to bring this conversation to an end. 

‘ This is the third time the name of Emmanuel has turned up 
in the affairs of the Duke.’ 

‘It is possible.’ 

‘I see,’ said Beavis; ‘you will say no more. Well, good- 
night. At what time will you be at my father’s office to-morrow ?’ 

‘ At half-past ten or eleven.” — 

‘Say eleven. Allow me time to have an interview first with 
the Marquess. Good-night.’ 

When Beavis was gone, Crudge shrugged his shoulders. ‘No 
good in that fellow. Bitten with the aristocratic craze. Wouldn't 
I only like to have my claws as firm as himself in the wool! 
Bob, bob, bob—till I fed on the fat of the dying wether.’ 

On Beavis’s return, he saw that there was a light in the 
study. His father had not gone to bed. Beavis was glad of it, 
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as he felt in no mood for sleep, so he knocked at the door and 
went in. 

Mr. Worthivale was sitting over the fire, with a slipperless 
foot against each jamb of the mantelpiece, smoking and looking 
dreamily into the coals. 

‘Well, Beavis, seen your friend tucked in between the 
sheets ?’ 

‘No friend of mine,’ answered the son. ‘I never saw him 
before you introduced him to Court Royal.’ 

‘Look here,’ said Mr. Worthivale, pointing with the mouth- 
piece of his pipe at a book that lay open on the table, page down- 
wards, to mark the place. ‘ I’ve been reading Ouida’s last. What 
do you think of the story, Beavis? I rather like it.’ 

‘Never read anything of Ouida’s in my life,’ answered the 
young man. ‘Don’t care if I never do. Now I want a word 
with you on business, father, if you can spare me ten minutes.’ 

‘Business!’ sighed the steward. ‘Eternally business. After 
I had done my work for the day, as I hoped, in dropped that 
solicitor, Crudge, to badger me ; and now that I thought to drowse 
over my pipe and Ouida, in you come, blowing a blast of business 
cold in my face to rouse me. No, I'll talk no business to-night. 
Pour yourself out a glass of cold whisky and water, and smoke a 
cigar, and then to bed. You will have to find a tumbler for your- 
self. There are plenty in the pantry, with thumb-marks im- 
printed on their rims. I told Emily to put out two whilst you 
are here, but the girl’s head is like a sieve. She is courting, I 
presume. The sugar-bowl is empty; the housekeeper has for- 
gotten to fill that. When I say empty, I am wrong; there is a 
cake of brown moist sugar at the bottom, solid as pie-crust. The 
lumps of white had been tumbled in on top—to save trouble, I 
suppose.” 

‘I really must have a word on business with you to-night, 
father. The solicitor from Exeter will be here to-morrow morning.’ 

‘Well, what of that ?’ 

‘He will come about the mortgage ; and what I want to say 
concerns the family we alike love, and would save from ruin.’ 

‘Ruin! Fiddlestick’s ends!- 

‘My dear father, the situation is desperate.’ 

‘My dear Beavis,’ answered Mr. Worthivale testily, ‘I am 
steward, and I ought to know the state of affairs better than any 
one else, and I refuse to have it spoken of as desperate.’ 
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‘You may refuse, father, to allow. their affairs to be called de- 
sperate, but desperate they are.’ 

‘You forget yourself, Beavis. You take too much upon you, 
A raw hand lays on the paint too thick.’ 

‘Their affairs have got into such a condition that nothing 
save a miracle can stave off ruin; and the age of miracles is past.’ 

‘Now, Beavis, you impeach my administration of their pro- 
perty. If they come to ruin, I shall be blamed.’ 

‘ Of course you will, father,’ said the young man. ‘I do not 
for a moment dispute your devotion to the Duke, your readiness 
to do all you can to promote his interests; you’ have looked at 
the sun so long, father, that you are dazzled, and cannot see the 
specks—specks !—the total eclipse that is stealing on.’ 

Mr. Worthivale was both surprised and offended at his son’s 
plain speaking. He who is dissatisfied with himself is readiest 
offended. He smoked without speaking, then took a sip at his 
cold whisky and water. 

‘Who asked you to interfere? What right have you to 
meddle ?’ he asked grumblingly. 

‘ No one has asked me to interfere; but my love for the family, 
and the long chain of obligations which binds me to it, forces me 
to break silence, and bark when burglars menace the house.’ 

‘Menace! What cock-and-bull story have you got hold of 
now ?’ 

‘For heaven’s sake, father, be serious. I am down here for a 
short while, and I cannot in conscience allow matters to proceed 
without raising my voice to arrest them.’ 

‘Go on!’ said his father ill-humouredly. ‘Lord bless me. It 
seems to me that you were in petticoats only a few days ago, and 
I whipped you over my knee with the back of the hair-brush, and 
now you are grown so old that you stand up in judgment against 
your father, and put me on the rack.’ 

‘TI entreat you to listen to me,’ said the young man. ‘ Noone 
will free you from blame when the crash comes.’ 

‘What crash ?’ asked his father doggedly. 

‘Open your eyes, your ears. I am not steward, but for all 
that, I can perceive the ripple and the run of the water before 
Niagara. Consider, what are the estates valued at ?’ 

‘That is more than I can say now. With these bad years the 
‘ land has depreciated one-half. In some places there is no sale at 
all for it.’ 
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‘Guess.’ 

‘Let me see—no, hang it, I can’t tell. We only value for 
succession duty, and, thank God, the Duke is still alive.’ 

‘ What are the annual receipts ?’ 

‘There I can meet you. In good years forty thousand; now 
about thirty, perhaps not as much—but this is temporary, tem- 
porary depression, only. The seasons have been against us, and 
American competition. Farmers, again, will not now put up with 
the outbuildings and the dwelling-houses that contented their 
fathers. Everything must be new. I assure you we have been 
forced, literally forced, to spend some thirteen or fourteen thousand 
on the property of late.’ 

‘ What are the debts ?’ 

‘You know that the old Duke was an extravagant man. He 
spent a great deal on the turf—more on the green baize. When 
the present Duke came of age, he consented to a mortgage on the 
Loddiswell estate and on the Awton property, to relieve his father 
from pressing difficulties, to the tune of four hundred thousand 
pounds. I know we have to pay sixteen thousand per annum on 
it, which is an awful pull. Then there was the house, which was 
begun by Duke Frederick Augustus. *Pon my word, what with 
building, and new furniture, and ornamental laying out of the 
grounds, I believe seventy thousand would be under the mark. 
Then, when the Duke’s three sisters were married, they were 
given fifteen thousand each, which was little enough. That had 
to be raised by a mortgage on the Kingsbridge manor. The 
Marquess got among a wild set when he was in the army, and was 
thrown on the Jews. I wish we could clear off his embarrassments. 
The sum is not, in itself, much; say ten thousand, but the in- 
terest is extortionate.’ 

‘Stay,’ said Beavis; ‘the items you have mentioned come to 
nigh on five hundred thousand.’ 

‘Yes,’ said his father, ‘you won’t be under the mark when 
you say six hundred thousand. There is the mortgage on Court 
Royal to Mr. Emmanuel, and there are other matters. You 
understate at six hundred thousand.’ 

‘Why, that makes an outleak of twenty-four thousand per 
annum on a nominal income of forty thousand.’ 

‘I dare say. Then the charities of the Duke—subscriptions, 
pensions, and the like—come to something under twelve hundred. 
And Lady Grace has her pin-money, and the Marquess his 
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allowance, and both the General and the Archdeacon have some- 
thing—no, I wrong Lord Edward, he has abandoned his claim.’ 

‘What is the expenditure on the house and grounds, the 
household expenses, wages, and the like?’ 

‘I cannot tell you, offhand, the items are so many.’ 

‘Now, father, if, as you say, thirty thousand be nearer the 
present income of the Duke than forty thousand, and twenty-four 
thousand goes out in mortgages, that leaves but six thousand for 
everything.’ 

‘These are exceptionally bad times; forty thousand is the 
true income.’ 

‘The rate at which they are living is beyond even sixteen 
thousand. You have deducted nothing for all the outs that bleed 
a property in land. For five or six years the income has not been 
forty thousand, but there has been no reduction in the style of 
expenditure. Whence comes the money? Not a burden has 
been shaken off, fresh are annually heaped on. Let but one of 
the larger mortgages be called up, and the crisis has arrived.’ 

His father put his hands to his head. ‘You exaggerate. 
Things are not as bad as you represent them.’ 

‘They are as bad as they well can be. Is there a single estate 
that is not mortgaged? There must be a sale of some of the 
property. On the death of the Duke it will not be possible.’ 

‘Sell!’ exclaimed the steward, ‘sell the estates! Impossible. 
Neither the Duke nor the Marquess will consent. One would not 
dare to make the suggestion to his Grace, it would kill him.’ 

‘If not done voluntarily, it will be done compulsorily.’ 

‘The Marquess will marry an heiress, and clear the property 
with her money. That is simple enough. How can you be so 
pig-headed, Beavis? Do you not see that all we want is time. 
With time everything will come right.’ 

Beavis sighed. 

‘ What have you to say to this?’ asked his father triumphantly. 
‘ Have I the last trump?’ 

‘I have nothing, nothing more to say,’. answered the young 
man; ‘I will trouble you no further, father.’ 
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CHAPTER VIIL. 
THE MARQUESS. 


NEXT morning Beavis Worthivale walked to Court Royal. He 
had access to the house at all times. His sister was there per- 
manently, and he had been about it since he was a boy. 

The house was large, forming a quadrangle, with the state 
rooms on the garden side. The Duke had his own suite of apart- 
ments; so had the Marquess, so also Lady Grace, and so also 
Lord Ronald. Indeed, the Archdeacon had his own rooms there 
kept for him, to which he could come when he liked, and be at 
home. He was a married man without a family, and he found 
life dull at his Somersetshire parsonage, with only three hundred 
people to instruct in honour and obedience to the powers that be. 
. He had an admirable, managing wife, and a safe curate, very lady- 
like, absolutely transparent, whom he could trust to do nothing to 
surprise or shock anyone, so perfectly good and colourless was he. 
The Archdeacon’s health suffered in Somersetshire, and he was 
nowhere so well as at Court Royal, where the sea air and the society 
and good entertainment agreed with him. Moreover, he was 
the man whom the whole family consulted in every difficulty, and 
he was thought and believed himself indispensable to his brothers. 

The Marquess had his own valet and groom, and sitting-room, 
and bed-room, and smoking cabinet. He was a man of considerable 
taste, and he and his sister had amused themselves in fitting up 
his apartments in the most perfect modern style. The walls of 
the sitting-room were gilt, with peacocks’ plumes, spread, painted 
on the gold. The curtains were peacock blue, sprinkled with 
forget-me-nots. 

The carpet was an unfigured olive drugget with blue, green, 
and gold-coloured mats and rugs cast about it. He had a fancy 
for old Chelsea figures, and for Plymouth ware, and his cabinets 
and chimney-piece were crowded with specimens bought at a 
time when Chelsea was run up by the dealers, and fetched fancy 
prices. His sister kept his room gay with flowers. That was her 
special care, and she fulfilled her self-imposed task well. The 
Marquess always pretended to distinguish between her bouquets 
and those arranged by other hands during Lady Grace’s absence. 
He told her so privately, that he might not hurt poor Lucy 
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Worthivale, on whom the obligation devolved when her friend was 
from home. 

Lord Saltcombe’s cabinet was not invaded or interfered with. 
There he kept his hunting whips, his guns, his fishing-rods, and 
the walls were adorned with the heads and brushes of foxes, tiger 
skins, and antlers of red deer. In one corner was an easel, for he 
sometimes painted. Against the wall a cottage piano, which he 
sometimes played. Also a rack of budding-knives and grafting 
tools, for he sometimes gardened. In the window hung a cage 
with a canary, which he sometimes fed, sometimes starved, and 
sometimes overfed. One wall was occupied by his library, a mixed 
collection of books: Rabelais, S. Thomas 4 Kempis, Jean Paul, 
Spielhagen, Herbert Spencer, ‘The Lyra Messianica’ and Algernon 
Swinburne, Victor Hugo, Emile Souvestre, Zola, The Duke of 
Argyll, Thackeray, ‘Explorations of Africa, and ‘Smith’s Dic- 
tionary, of the Bible,’ with ‘Cometh up as a Flower’ and ‘ Is Life 
worth Living?’ thrust in between the volumes, and a pamphlet 
on Poultry upon the top of it. 

Beavis Worthivale had known the Marquess from childhood, 
but it cannot be said that he understood him. In fact, no one 
understood him, yet everyone liked him. He resembled an 
audience-chamber, accessible to all, containing a closet of which 
no one possessed the key. He spent his time in reading or in 
out-door pursuits, yet he had no favourite study and no darling 
occupation. He was accomplished, knew several languages, was a 
fair classic, fond of history, and liked books of travel. He read 
whatever came in his way, changing his style, and subject, and 
language for the sake of contrast. He skimmed the work he 
took in hand, but never studied it. Reading with him was a 
distraction, not a pursuit; a narcotic which enabled him to forget 
life and its burdens. 

The Marquess was already forty, was full of the vigour and 
beauty of manhood, but it was easy to see that life was to him 
without object ; that he exacted of it little, and cared little for it. 
Always amiable, cheerful, agreeable, with plenty of conversation 
and pleasant humour, he was attractive in society, but was un- 
attracted by it. He could enter into an argument, but was in- 
different to the side on which he argued. He argued to kill an 
_ hour, not to convince an opponent. His uncle, the Archdeacon, 
was sometimes alarmed about him, lest he should become a ° 
sceptic; but he was deficient in the earnestness of purpose which 
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would make him take a line. He accepted traditional creeds, 
religious and political, and customs social and domestic, without 
consideration, with an undercurrent of doubt. He never hurt 
anyone’s feelings, never transgressed a canon of good taste. His 
eyes were open to the errors and follies of men, and to the virtues 
of humanity, but the former roused in him no indignation, the 
latter no.admiration. Although he was cheerful in society, this 
cheerfulness carried with it an appearance of artificiality, and 
when he was alone he lapsed into melancholy or indifference. 

He now and then made an excursion to Brittany or Switzer- 
land; he had been even to Brazil and South Africa. He came 
back with embroidered kerchiefs and carved spoons, lion skins 
and stuffed humming-birds, and a good deal to say about what he 
had seen, but with no ambition to ascend peaks or explore wilder- 
nesses. In politics he took no interest. He rarely visited rela- 
tives and acquaintances, disliking the trouble. He professed, 
and no one doubted his sincerity, that he was happier at home 
than anywhere else ; and more content lounging out a purposeless 
existence than making an effort to observe and please among 
strangers and in strange places. 

This had not always been the case. He had been in the 
army, though: never on active service. The few years in which 
he was in the army formed the one epoch in his life in which he 
had been lost to the sight of his family. The young Marquess, who 
had been somewhat spoiled at home, with great personal beauty, 
fascinating manners, a kindly disposition, little knowledge of the 
world, and a ducal coronet hanging over his head, had suddenly 
been transferred from the quiet of Court Royal to the vortex of 
the whirlpool of life. The Duke, owing to his heart disease and 
advancing years, had been obliged gradually to withdraw from 
town, and to retire from an active part in the social and political 
spheres to which he belonged. Lady Grace was always with him ; 
she would not leave her father for long, consequently the world 
of Court Royal had become a very quiet and a very small world. 
The temptations to which a young man like the Marquess would 
be exposed on entering the army were hardly realised by his 
father and by the Archdeacon. His sister had not the vaguest 
suspicion of them. ‘ He is a Christian and a gentleman,’ said the 
Duke, ‘ and a Christian and a gentleman, put him where you will, 
does nothing unbecoming.’ 

At Court Royal none knew how he fared, whether he fought 
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or whether he fell. His father heard, indeed, that he was greatly 
admired by the ladies and liked by his brother officers, and 
accepted this as his due. Then the Duke found that his son was 
unable to live on the annual sum allowed him. He heard that 
the Marquess was in debt, and he wrote him a stately reprimand, 
but he said to Lord Ronald, ‘It is natural. He must live up to 
his name and title. It is unfortunate that the property is so 
burdened and shrunk.’ 

After that, rumours got abroad that Lord Saltcombe had been 
entangled in an intrigue which was not creditable—with an 
actress according to one version, with a married woman according 
to another. Nothing very definite was known, and it was sedu- 
lously kept from the ears of the Duke, Lord Edward, and Lady 
Grace. 

Lord Ronald alone knew the particulars, but he was reserved. 
He never mentioned the matter to anyone. 

Presently the news came that the Marquess was ill at Palermo. 
‘I did not know that he had gone abroad,’ said the Duke. ‘Ah! 
I see there have been signs of activity in Etna, no doubt he went 
to witness an eruption.’ 


A few months after, Saltcombe returned home, with the 
General, who had gone out to him. 

Lord Saltcombe was greatly altered, apparently a broken man. 

He had been brought to the edge of the grave by typhoid 
fever, ‘ owing,’ explained the Duke, ‘to the absence of sanitary 
arrangements, which are indeed deficient in the best Continental 
hotels. I sent out our own medical attendant, otherwise Salt- 
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combe would have been bled to death by those Italian Sangrados. 

Gradually the Marquess recovered from his illness, but though 
his physical health was restored, his elasticity of spirit, his energy 
of character, were gone. He remained a prey to apathy, and, 
as he made no effort to shake this off, habit made it permanent. 
No one inquired into the truth of the rumours that had circulated, 
the best-disposed persons rejected them as slanderous gossip. 

The Marquess left the army, remained at Court Royal, and 
settled into the uniform existence of a country gentleman. 

When Mr. Worthivale told his son that the marriage of the 
Marquess was to solve the family difficulties, he expressed his hope 
and conviction of the entire Kingsbridge family. The Duke was 
desirous of seeing his son settled before he died, and both the 
General and the Archdeacon urged him to bestir himself, and 
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find a wife. Lady Grace also, in her sweet, fondling manner, 
approached the subject and endeavoured to arouse him to the 
duty of marrying. Lord Saltcombe listened with a smile, turned 
aside the advice of his uncles with a jest, the entreaty of his 
sister with a compliment and a kiss, and his father’s injunction 
with a promise to lay it to heart. There it ended. He took no 
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step to find a wife, and though Lady Grace invited friends to 
Court Royal with the hope that one of them might arrest the 
attention of her brother, the heart of Lord Saltcombe remained 
invulnerable. 

He saw through his sister’s schemes and laughed at them. 
He was warmly attached to her, indeed she was his closest com- 
panion. She loved him with equal sincerity and with even greater 
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tenderness. When his foot paced the terrace garden she heard 
it, came down, linked her hand in his arm, and walked up and 
down with him as he smoked. 

They had plenty to say to each other, but he never allowed 
her to sound the depths of his soul. The conversation between 
them concerned the outer life, the events and interests of every 
day. This association with his sister had a refining and a puri- 
fying effect on Lord Saltcombe. She was ignorant of what had 
occurred during his brief career in the army, and did not inquire. 
Whatever it was, it had troubled and stained his mind and con- 
science, and daily intercourse with his sister restored the purity 
to the mind and the sensitiveness of the conscience, but it did 
not give him energy and ambition. 

Beavis Worthivale was very little younger than the Marquess ; 
they had known each other from childhood, and had always been 
on familiar and friendly terms. Beavis, as a boy, had shared 
tutors with Lord Saltcombe, and had been his companion in play. 
Of late, the friendship had been interrupted; Beavis had been from 
home, and Saltcombe in the army. Since the illness of the 
Marquess, Beavis had been unable to recover his place in the in- 
timacy of the young nobleman that he had occupied as a boy. 

Mr. Worthivale, in his devotion to the Kingsbridge family, 
had readily given up his daughter to be the companion of Lady 
Grace, without considering whether it was to his, her, and his son’s 
advantage. By surrendering Lucy he had deprived his widowed 
old age of its chief comfort, his house of its proper mistress, and 
his son of his best companion. Lucy, moreover, was reared in 
the lap of luxury, which she could not expect elsewhere ; she was 
not likely to marry anyone of rank, and she was withdrawn from 
the sphere where she might have found a husband suitable in 
birth and fortune. She would grow up at Court Royal to be an 
old maid, a hanger-on of the ducal house, unable to endure the 
roughs and chills of life outside its walls. 

In social intercourse men and women act and react on one 
another unconsciously. Men’s minds give to those of women the 
impulse they require, and women’s minds afford a corrective and 
softening influence to those of men. By daily association women 
are stimulated to mental activity, and men’s opinions are rounded 
and smoothed. From the clash of minds, male and female, the 
latter take body, the former acquire temper. Woman stimu- 
lates man’s imagination, man awakes her reason. 
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Through the Straits of Gibraltar flow two currents, one, setting 
outward, is warm, and light, and sweet ; the other, setting inward, is 
cold, and heavy, and salt. It is the presence of these opposed currents 
gliding past each other that saves the Mediterranean from stag- 
nating into a Dead Sea: It is the constant movement of the 
male and female currents, one giving warmth, the other salt, 
which preserves civilisation in purity and health. Lucy had 
suffered by her separation from her brother and father. She had 
lost mental and moral independence, and Worthivale and his son 
had lost the comforts of home and the polish which the presence 
of a lady can alone impart. The steward was unconscious of the 
sacrifice he had made, but his son saw and regretted it. 

As Beavis was walking along the corridor towards Lord Salt- 
combe’s apartments, the General’s door opened and Lord Ronald 
appeared in his dressing-gown, a fez on his grey hair and a pipe 
in his hand. 

‘What, Beavis, you here this morning? No use going on to 
Saltcombe ; he is not out of bed. Here, step into my room and 
have a chat till the lazy fellow is ready to receive you.’ 


(To be continued.) 





THE HUMOURS OF PARLIAMENTARY 
ELECTIONS. 


WirTHIN the last few years the mode of conducting our Parlia- 
mentary elections has completely changed, and as the passing of 
the Franchise Bill and the imminent scheme of extensive 
Redistribution will tend further to efface the ancient landmarks, 
and to blot out the remembrance of bygone times, it may not be 
inappropriate to take a glance at former election days, with all 
their boisterous merriment, their rough humours, and, it must be 
admitted, their degrading influence on Parliament and people. 
It is not our intention to make a survey of the constitutional 
changes that have been evolved through the course of centuries 
so as to bring our ‘ National Palaver’ House into its present 
shape, but rather to take a glance at the side currents of our 
national life, drawn by the pencil of a Hogarth, and told in the 
records of the Parliamentary election struggles that have taken 
place within the last century, showing us what our ancestors 
thought and how they acted in these matters. 

Our old Teutonic forefathers had their Council of Wise Men, 
or Witenagemot, chosen by popular election, and the Norman 
conquerors had their Council of Barons to advise with the king; 
but the first people’s House of Commons in England—the 
meeting of the knights of the shire and the burgesses of the 
town, duly elected—dates from the year 1265, in the reign 
of Henry III. The name, House of Commons, plainly shows 
that the people’s representatives were summoned as a popular 
representative assembly, and as quite distinct from the barons, 
who had their own place of meeting in the House of Lords. 
And here it occurs to us to ask, was the old name of Witen- 
agemot, or meeting of the wise, superseded by the Norman- 
french name of ‘Parliament,’ or the place of speaking, as 
prophetic of the years to come, when laborious days and nights 
of weary talk should be poured forth by ‘the Commons of Great 
Britain and Ireland in Parliament assembled’? The first writs for 
_the summoning of the people’s representatives were issued by the 
Earl of Leicester, in the absence of the king, but it took nearly 
two hundred years, or down to the reign of Edward III., before 
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the privileges and duties of the House of Commons were fully 
understood. The right of election was prized neither by electors 
nor elected, as the new idea of the people having a say in the 
national administration was too much allied with the other more 
prominent idea of the Commons being a mere taxing machine. 
In some old chronicles we have accounts of the people, churls and 
those of a better class, assembling under the shire oak to choose 
their representatives,—the king’s messenger appears to serve the 
writ, but his appearance is most unwelcome,—an abbot present 
takes to his horse and flies at full speed,—and the knight, who is 
elected as a punishment for his unpopularity, flees for sanctuary 
to the forests of the Chiltern Hundreds, under the protection of 
whose stewardship so many have taken refuge since. 

The right of election in counties was originally in the house- 
holders, and it is a remarkable fact that after the lapse of six 
hundred and twenty years from the first Parliament, the original 
right of which they had been so long bereft has been restored 
to the same class. But even the enfranchisement now made does 
not go to the full original extent, as the payment of poor-rates is 
a condition of the right to vote, while the payment of ‘scot and 
lot,’ as Church and poor-rates were termed, was not imposed till 
the close of the reign of Queen Elizabeth. The original elective 
rights of the people in counties were gradually curtailed by the very 
representatives who had been chosen for their protection till, down 
to the passing of the great Reform Act of 1832, the qualification 
of county electors was confined to owners of property held in 
freehold, to the value of forty shillings yearly, which, as may be 
supposed, represented a much larger sum then than now. The 
representatives of the boroughs were elected by the free burgesses, 
that is to say, those who were householders therein, and had 
obtained the rights of freedom by being duly admitted and sworn 
members of one of the trade guilds which existed in every incor- 
porated town. The incorporation of a town took place by Royal 
Charter, whereby certain privileges, as to trading and others, were 
conferred on the townspeople, and the citizen could only be 
admitted to the full status of citizenship by serving an apprentice- 
ship for a term of years with .a freeman of the borough, or in 
some cases by being the son, or marrying the daughter, of a free- 
man. But so little was the privilege esteemed of being elected 
to Parliament, either for county or borough, owing to the toilsome 
journey to, and unattractive residence in, the metropolis, that not 
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only were the members paid a considerable salary, but a positive 
enactment was passed to compel them to attend to, and faithfully 
discharge, the duties entrusted to them. 

In regard to the boroughs entitled to return representatives, 
these varied with the pleasure of the sovereign from time to time, 
so that down to the time of the Stuarts many original boroughs had 
been left out, and many new ones added, which selection, having 
been made on a purely arbitrary principle, tended further to increase 
the incongruities of the electoral system. With the change of 
population from one place to another, some towns dwindled away to 
such an extent as not to retain a single house on the original site, 
but yet enjoying the privilege of returning two members to Parlia- 
ment ; while large and influential towns, such as Manchester, Leeds, 
Sheffield, and Birmingham, were wholly unrepresented. During 
the Commonwealth, Cromwell tried to remedy this state of matters 
by a rearrangement of the writs, but his efforts were not attended 
with much success, and were afterwards rendered wholly abortive 
by the Restoration. From the time of Charles II., who, according 
to the well-known epitaph, ‘never said a foolish thing and never 
did a wise one,’ the spoliation of the rights of the ‘ free and inde- 
pendent electors’ commenced in its most aggravated form, at the 
instance of that illustrious monarch himself. He was anxious 
that his brother James, Duke of York, afterwards James II., should 
succeed him in the throne; but knowing well that the strong 
Protestant feeling of the sturdy English burghers would have 
resisted such an intrusion of the Papacy, and would have returned 
members in overwhelming numbers to oppose his succession, he 
called in nearly all the original charters of the boroughs, and 
granted them back on the debasing condition that the corporations 
should be self-elected, and that they alone should return the 
members, while in many cases it was stipulated that the mayor 
should be removable from time to time at the wish of the Crown. 

In order further to deceive the people whom he was robbing of 
their legal rights, the monarch caused a certain Dr. Brady to write 
a treatise to prove that the word ‘burgenses’ or commonalty in 
the original charters really meant, not the people at large, but 
merely the corporation! In those boroughs which would not 
surrender their charters willingly the king caused proceedings, 
quo warranto, to be adopted against the magistrates, the enormous 
expense attending which often caused them to give up their 
dearly loved privileges as British freemen. As showing the 
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despotic character of the Court, we may note in passing that in 
1688, the year of the Revolution, it was proved to the satisfaction 
of a committee of the House of Commons, that in the small town 
of Wallingford a number of soldiers had entered the town at the 
time of the election, and threatened the mayor to cut off his ears 
if he did not return Mr. Dormer, the Court nominee! From 
this time onwards, by decisions of these close corporations, and 
by verdicts of committees of the House of Commons on election 
petitions, the rights and privileges of the electors were cur- 
tailed to such an extent that in the first quarter of the present 
century, instead of the election of their representatives being in 
the hands of the people themselves, it was found that one hundred 
and forty-four peers of the realm returned three hundred 
members, one hundred and eighty-seven more were nominated by 
private individuals, including sixteen by the Government of the 
day, and only one hundred and seventy-one, or less than a 
fourth of the whole, were chosen independently ; and even these 
last, as we shall afterwards see, were often freely elected more in 
name than in reality. 

But it was during the long reign of George III., when, 
according to Walpole, ‘every man had his price,’ that the 
anomalies and absurdities of our electoral system grew into a 
shame and a reproach, and showed themselves as a gross 
excrescence on the free constitution of Great Britain. During 
that reign three hundred and eighty-eight peers were created, 
most of whom received the peerage, not for services to the State, 
but for political jobbery in returning members to the House of 
Commons by voters whose qualifications were purely nominal, and 
for boroughs which existed as such only in the fervid imaginations 
of the lords of the soil. In one small place in Dorsetshire, for 
instance, we read of two hundred freeholds being split into two 
thousand. so that some of the so-called electors possessed as a 
qualification the thirteen-hundredth part of a sixpenny freehold! 
When such a large creation of voters was made, numbers flocked 
around the officiating attorney’s office to have their names put 
into the parchments, in order that they might have a share in the 
general debauchery that accompanied the election. The polling 
went on sometimes for thirty or forty days. Voters were created 
up to the last moment, and general riot and disorder prevailed. 
The public-houses and hotels were kept open at the expense of 
the candidates, and bribery, to which we shall allude more in 
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detail afterwards, went on to a scandalous extent. Bands of music, 
followed by half-drunken crowds with flags and banners, paraded 
the streets, and business was completely suspended. Voters were 
brought in carriages from all parts of the country, and in a 
memorable contest for Yorkshire in 1807, when Wilberforce, the 
philanthropist, fought and gained the popular battle against the 
territorial lords of the soil, the roads to York were completely 
blocked, horses died from exhaustion at the rate of eight a day, 
and provisions in the city of York rose to famine prices. Lord 
Fitzwilliam, who was successful, and the Hon. Henry Lascelles, 
son of Lord Harewood, who was defeated, spent above 100,000I. 
each in the contest ; while Wilberforce’s expenses amounted to 
nearly 60,000/., which was all subscribed in the course of a few 
days by the Whigs and Dissenters throughout the country, and 
with such liberality that a portion of the sum contributed, being 
in excess of the requirements, was returned to the subscribers. 
The excitement was intense, and the joy of victory in a con- 
stituency of such numbers may be judged from the saying of one 
of the Dukes of Norfolk. ‘ After all,’ he says, ‘ what greater enjoy- 
ment can there be in life than to stand a contested election for 
Yorkshire, and win it by one!’ 

Most of the other counties were the tilting-grounds of rival 
noble families belonging to the opposing political factions, who 
fought one another, election after election, as their ancestors did, in 
battle after battle, in the wars of York and Lancaster. From the 
enormous expense attending the contest of a large and widely 
scattered county, the contest often degenerated into a game of 
‘beggar my neighbour,’ which was only brought to a close by a 
treaty of peace, whereby the contending factions were each allowed 
to nominate and return a member, the freeholders of the county 
never being consulted, and having no say in the choice of their 
representatives. And all this went on notwithstanding the resolu- 
tion standing in the Journals of the House of Commons, ‘ That it 
is a high infringement upon the liberties and privileges of Great 
Britain for any lord of Parliament or any Lord Lieutenant of any 
county, to concern themselves in the election of members to 
serve for the Commons’ House of Parliament.’ 

While the peers had their own hereditary and unrepresentative 
_ House, they claimed and exercised a like privilege in regard to the 
people’s House. Thus the Duke of Norfolk nominated eleven mem- 
bers, the Earl of Lonsdale seven, the Duke of Rutland, the Marquis 
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of Buckingham, and Lord Carrington six each; or, in other words, 
five peers elected thirty-six members to the House of Commons! 
And while this anomaly existed as to individuals, an equally flagrant 
one was apparent in regard to the electoral districts from which the 
members were chosen. Thus the populous and important counties 
of York and Middlesex returned two members each, or as many 
members as were returned by each one of a paltry lot of villages, 
to which we shall afterwards refer, whose nominal electorate was 
ten and under, but in reality comprised the patron of the borough 
alone! The county of Cornwall, which was a Crown domain, and 
therefore peculiarly suitable for the manipulations of the 
Ministerialists of the day, returned from its scattered hamlets 
and districts forty-four members, or one less than the total 
members from the kingdom of Scotland! Surrey returned fourteen 
members, ten of whom were sent to Parliament by the nomination 
of as many individuals; while Suffolk elected fourteen members, 
thirteen of whom were appointed under the direct nomination of 
nine individuals. 

It would be foreign to our purpose to refer to the repeated 
elections for the county of Middlesex in the case of the notorious 
John Wilkes, who was returned seven times as the champion of 
the liberty of the press, and of the people’s right to choose their 
representatives without the dictation of Court or Commons. In 
passing, however, we would take a glance at the famous elec- 
tion contest for Westminster (whose electors numbered over 
twenty thousand) which took place in 1784, as showing the 
evils of our former electoral system in another form. The hero 
of the fight was that darling of the Whig party, Charles James 
Fox, who was assisted in the contest by the leading gentlemen 
and ladies of the party, including the beautiful Georgiana, Duchess 
of Devonshire, immortalised by Coleridge, who, in her zeal for 
the cause, actually bribed a butcher with a kiss! During the 
contest an Irish labourer said to her ladyship, ‘Your eyes are 
so bright, me lady, that I could light me pipe by them ;’ a com- 
pliment which she valued more highly than any she had received 
during a long and brilliant career of social and political life. The 
poll lasted for forty days, during which business was almost 
entirely suspended to permit of the electors hearing the can- 
didates from the hustings in Covent Garden. Drunkenness and 
riot prevailed, and the coarsest lampoons and most scurrilous 
satires were freely indulged in. 
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One amusing anecdote is told of Fox in this contest. He 
entered a shop to canvass its occupant, who, without uttering a 
word, went into his back premises and returned with a rope. 
He then savagely said to Mr. Fox, ‘Instead of voting for you, if 
I had the power I would hang you with this rope.’ Fox lifted 
the rope, looked at it carefully, returned it to its owner with 
the scathing remark, ‘Ah! a family relic, I presume,’ and 
then quitted the shop, leaving the discomfited shopkeeper to 
ponder over the fresh light thus shed on his ancestral his- 
tory! Notwithstanding the strenuous opposition of Pitt and the 
Court party, Fox was returned by a majority of two hundred and 
thirty-six votes above his opponent, Sir Cecil Wray, but he was 
not allowed to take his seat, in consequence of the gross par- 
tiality of the high bailiff, who failed to make a return of the 
election on the ground that a scrutiny of the votes was necessary, 
which afterwards took place, occupying more than a year to 
complete, and costing not less than 18,000/.! Meanwhile, to 
prevent his exclusion from Parliament pending the scrutiny, Fox 
was found a seat as representative of the northern or Kirkwall 
district of Burghs. 

This high-handed action of the high bailiff, or, as we should 
call him, the returning officer, was no uncommon proceeding, as 
the records of Parliament abundantly show. Thus in a petition 
from New Shoreham we find it alleged that the returning officer 
had ‘ returned a candidate with only thirty votes, in prejudice of 
the petitioner, who had eighty-seven ;’ and the defaulter was ac- 
cordingly ordered by the House of Commons into the custody of 
the sergeant-at-arms. In a petition from Coventry in the year 
1780 we find it stated that the sheriffs had shown flagrant. par- 
tiality by constructing the poll booth in such a way as to allow 
commodious access through the mayor’s parlour to the voters in a 
certain interest, while the agents and friends of the other were 
obliged to ascend bya ladder. The election was annulled. Peti- 
tions against the return of members were continually coming 
before the House, in consequence of the great variety of qualifi- 
cations for voting in different places, and were referred to a 
committee for consideration. Great party struggles always took 
place over the appointment of these committees; and the chair- 
man having a casting vote, the decision of the committee was 
' more frequently determined by the claims of party than by the 
merits of the case. In fact, instances are on record where members 
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for the same place have been found to be each duly qualified, and 
continued to sit in the same Parliament, although different com- 
mittees had given exactly contrary decisions as to whom the right 
of voting belonged! Thus, in the small town of Chippenham, 
while it was always understood that the householders had a right 
to vote, it was determined by a committee that this only applied 
to those who had houses on the foundations in existence when the 
original charter was granted. One man had built his house not 
exactly of the ancient form and dimensions, and consequently 
not on the exact site on which the original house had stood, but 
his vote was held good, while another committee subsequently 
found it tobe bad. In both these instances there was an equality 
of votes, and this man’s vote decided the election ; but the decision 
of the committee in each case was needful in order to allow the 
ministerial candidate to get the seat ! 

In going over these old journals of the Commons it is surpris- 
ing how many names, well known in the political life of the pre- 
sent day, we come upon as taking an active part in the politics of 
a century or more ago. Thus we have Lord Hartington and Sir 
John Pakington, Sir Wilfrid Lawson and Sir Massey (then Sir 
Manasseh) Lopes, and many others. And there, too, we encounter 
names ‘familiar in our mouths as household words’—Andrew 
Marvell the poet, ‘the great Mr. Addison,’ as his contemporaries 
loved to call him, the kind-hearted and witty Dick Steele, Burke 
the sublime, and many others distinguished in the great republic 
of letters. Our friend Dick, or more properly Sir Richard Steele, 
whose racy papers have charmed every reader of the ‘ Spectator,’ 
gives also a characteristic flash of his own eccentric genius on the 
arid waste of political controversy. He won his election for a 
small town in Hampshire by filling a large apple with guineas, 
and promising it, not as the golden apple adjudicated upon by Paris 
in Grecian story, to the fairest among women, but to the one who 
gave the most indubitable proof of her conjugal love; and so he 
gained the women on his side, who gained over their husbands, 
and so gained the day! 

The system of bribery, especially in the smaller boroughs, 
advanced with enormous strides, and was considered a necessary 
part of nearly every election. So much so that an election for 
some, even of the very small, constituencies cost as much as 
13,0001. The most whimsical devices were sometimes adopted to 
cover bribery, and the value of single votes rose to fabulous prices. 
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At East Looe, in Cornwall, where there were forty-two electors, the 
sum received by each was three hundred guineas. At Wootton 
Bassett, in Wiltshire, in 1807, owing to the closeness of the contest, 
the price rose from twenty to forty-five guineas. At Honiton the 
prices varied, according to the exigencies of the occasion, each 
elector receiving from five to fifty guineas, besides free and 
luxurious living at the inns which existed in large numbers for 
the very purpose, and abundance of clothing for his wife and 
children! At Poole, where a single vote frequently decided the 
election, as much as 1,000/. is known to have been given for such 
vote; and at Bridgwater three, four, and five hundred guineas 
was the common market price! And this notwithstanding that 
there were statutes in existence against bribery, and each elector 
had, when required, at the poll, to take the bribery oath. 

In order to elude this, and in taking the oath against bribery to 
keep a conscience void of offence, the pure-souled electors of New 
Shoreham, in Sussex, formed themselves into an association called 
the Christian Society, and at Arundel the electors there did the 
same, under the title of the Malthouse Club, for the purpose of 
selling the seats in Parliament to the highest bidder, the money 
being received by a committee of their number, who did not vote, 
but afterwards divided the spoil among the whole electors. Some 
boroughs, having run into debt, publicly advertised their repre- 
sentation for sale by auction, the price, in some instances, being 
above 5,000/7. As late as 1812, Lord Vernon bequeathed, by his 
will, to his son-in-law a sum not exceeding the sum just mentioned 
for the purpose of purchasing a seat in Parliament, that being 
the average price for the preceding thirty years. At Shaftesbury, 
in the election of 1774, a person, believed to be one of the alder- 
men of the town, disguised in a ludicrous costume, and passing 
under the name of Punch, was concealed in a small apartment, 
and through a hole in the door passed twenty guineas to each 
elector, for which each, in order to take away the appearance of a 
bribe, had to sign a bill in presence of Punch’s secretary, payable 
to an imaginary person named Glenbucket ! 

At Bridgwater one elector sold his pig for one hundred guineas, 
and another his parrot for the same amount, to one of the candi- 
dates, who never asked delivery of the purchase so made by him. 
At Wendover, in Buckinghamshire, the townspeople rebelled against 
their political overlord, the Earl of Verney, and agreed among them- 
selves to return two members for the consideration of 6,000/. A 
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gentleman, accordingly, came from London, and met the electors, by 
appointment, a mile outside the town. They asked him whence he 
had come, to which he replied, ‘From the moon.’ They then 
asked, ‘ What news from the moon?’ He answered that he had 
brought thence 6,000/. to be distributed among them by the 
borough agent. The money was forthwith handed over, distri- 
buted at the rate of about 60/. per head, and the moon’s two 
candidates were duly elected! 

Malmesbury had long a corrupt system peculiar to itself. The 
corporation, which consisted of thirteen members, had the return 
of two members. About a hundred years ago a local magnate 
got ten of the council into his pay at the rate of thirty pounds, 
afterwards increased to fifty pounds, per annum, on the condition 
that they would always vote for himself as high steward, and his 
nominees as members for the borough, under the penalty of five 
hundred pounds, for which he took a bond from each of them. 
The annuities were surreptitiously conveyed to the recipients, 
being sometimes sent concealed under a cabbage, or at other 
times the annuitants were summoned to a banquet at the high 
steward’s house, and, after the feast, the amount payable was found 
lying in some dish in the house which had been used by him, 
where it could only be found by those possessed of the key to the 
secret! The candidates never visited the borough, the high 
steward merely addressing his serfs, of whom sometimes only five 
were present, regarding the members he was about to support ; 
and concluding by saying, ‘Gentlemen, you have been addressed 
on behalf of Messrs. A and B, who are candidates to represent you 
in Parliament ;’ and they were accordingly elected. 

In Maidstone, where the price of votes was regulated by the 
well-known law of supply and demand, at one election it was found 
that a very few votes would turn the scale, and that about twenty 
voters remained unpolled. Messengers were despatched in search 
of them, but neither in house nor shop could they be found. At last 
the proverbial ‘ little bird’ whispered their place of concealment 
to one of the candidates, who, on going to the spot indicated, 
found the missing twenty secreted in a hayloft, with the entrance 
barricaded, and the ladder drawn up inside. He beseeched and 
prayed them to come down, but they only would do so on his 
agreeing to their financial terms; and matters having accordingly 
been satisfactorily adjusted, they marched to the poll and returned 
their paymaster by a majority of votes !.. But it.was not only by 
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money payments that votes were secured throughout the country, 
but by appointments to sinecure offices under Government, and 
places and pensions for the electors and their friends. 

The boroughs, on account of their limited electorate, were 
peculiarly susceptible to this venal influence. These boroughs 
may conveniently be described under three heads: the close or 
pocket borough, belonging to private individuals, who had the sole 
control of the representation; the corporation borough, in which 
the members were chosen by a dozen or two self-elected coun- 
cillors; and the free or open boroughs, where the number of 
electors ranged from five hundred to ten or twenty thousand. 
The pocket, or, as they have been most appropriately called, 
the rotten boroughs, which, prior to the Reform Act of 1832, 
were exceedingly numerous, thirty-six of them returning two 
members each, may at one time have been thriving places, but 
the wave of prosperity and population had receded, leaving 
them stranded and unpeopled, but still most abundantly repre- 
sented in the Great Council of the nation. Thus Steyning and 
Bramber, two little thatched villages in Sussex, closely contiguous 
to one another, although called separate boroughs, consisted 
of one short row of about twenty houses each, and returned 
four members. Old Sarum, in Wiltshire, which had no houses 
at all, and only a thorn bush marked where they once had 
stood, returned, through the bailiff of the Earl of Caledon, two 
members ; while Gatton, in Surrey, had six houses and one voter, 
who combined in his own person the offices of magistrate, church- 
warden, surveyor of highways, overseer of the poor, and collector 
of taxes; and in addition to these onerous duties he appointed 
the local constable, and returned two members to represent him- 
self! At another of these sham boroughs, Haslemere, on the 
morning of the election it was found that there were no voters. 
What was to be done? Clearly such an important place must be 
represented. The poll was adjourned till the following day, and 
meanwhile all the lawyers and lawyers’ clerks in the district were 
set to work all night at conveyances in favour of the electors 
nominated for the occasion by the noble patron of the borough, 
with the result that fourteen were got ready by the next forenoon, 
and the two members were duly elected, their election being after- 
wards sustained by the House of Commons on an election petition. 

In other cases the deeds were kept ready for any emer- 
gency, but were never entrusted to the parties in whose favour 
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they were nominally granted, but were generally brought in a 
bag to the place of election, and, having served their purpose, 
were catried back in the same manner to the proprietor of the 
borough. A pocket borough was considered to be worth about 
3,000/. a. year to the patron, that is 1,500/. for each seat; and 
would it be believed that it was actually urged that on these 
wretched boroughs being swept out of existence the proprietor 
should receive compensation out of the taxes, at the rate of twenty 
years’ purchase? Occasionally, but not often, the indwellers in 
these boroughs rebelled against the tyrannical nomination of 
members by their landlord, and had to suffer for their temerity. 
One instance will suffice. Thus in Wendover, in 1768, a tempo- 
rary revolt took place, with the result that all who thus voted 
contumaciously were instantly evicted from their houses, and 
obliged to squat in huts and tents for six months; and only after 
the expression of extreme penitence and sorrow were they, with 
some exceptions, restored to their homes. As a marked contrast 
to this conduct, although not analogous in point of time or cir- 
cumstances, we would mention the case of an earl in the west of 
Scotland who, some time after the passing of the Reform Act, 
summoned the tenants to his castle, and told them how he wished 
them to vote. One of the tenant farmers, whom we shall call 
Mr. P., boldly told his lordship that he had no right to dictate 
how they ought to vote, and on the morning of the election 
marched early to the poll, and voted directly against the expressed 
desire of his landlord. Mark the result. Shortly afterwards the 
railway was being made through part of the earl’s lands, the value 
of the ground to be taken to be fixed by arbitration. The earl, to 
mark his sense of the independence of character of Mr. P., ap- 
pointed him as arbiter on his behalf, and continued the farm to 
his wife and daughters after his decease, at a much lower rental 
than could easily have been obtained for the farm from others. 
We come now to notice the corporation boroughs, which were 
quite as dependent as the close boroughs on the will of some 
neighbouring proprietor. In fact, they seem to have been devised 
as a convenient machinery for carrying out the behests of their 
patron, without the necessity of granting charters to nominal 
voters. The corporations were all self-elected; and if a vacancy 
occurred, it was filled up by some one whom the remaining 
members knew would coincide with them in all things. Relatives 
of the patron, who resided hundreds of miles away from the spot, 
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menials and body servants from his castle, or the most illiterate 
of the populace, were often elected to form the local corporation, 
In Malmesbury, during this century, the corporation, as before 
mentioned, consisted of thirteen, and in certain Chancery pro- 
ceedings their signatures were required, when it was found that 
ten of them could not write, but had to subscribe by mark. In 
another place, also returning two members, the corporation was 
a purely family party, consisting of a father and his four sons, his 
son-in-law, and one outsider, probably for want of more relatives; 
while in a third borough we find the bailiff or returning officer 
the village innkeeper, who, in order to enable him to receive the 
recognised bribes as an elector, got one of his ostlers elected as 
bailiff, while he himself actually carried the mace before him! 
O tempora! O mores! or according to Thackeray’s free translation, 
O trumpery! O Moses! The members elect frequently never saw 
the place which they were presumed to represent, a stipulation to 
this effect being often made to prevent the possibility of a new 
interest being created in the borough ; and as the chairing of the 
candidate after the declaration of the poll was considered a neces- 
sary part of the election, an aged pauper resident in the place 
was chaired and carried in procession, as a substitute for the 
newly elected member of Parliament! 

It may, perhaps, be supposed that the free or open boroughs 
were preserved from the vices of the smaller ones, but these vices 
generally reproduced themselves there in a more aggravated form, 
with others, additional, peculiar to themselves. The qualifications 
for exercising the elective franchise throughout the country were 
endless. In some places the right was exercised by the house- 
holders, in others by the householders paying ‘ scot and lot ;’ in 
some it was the freemen who had served seven years’ appren- 
ticeship to duly qualified freemen; while others extended the 
privilege to the sons, or those who had married the daughters, of 
freemen. In these latter cases, during an election contest, the 
sons of freemen were ferreted out from all parts of the country, 
and brought down, at enormous expense, to vote, while husbands 
were sometimes brought from London and elsewhere to marry 
the unmarried daughters of freemen burgesses! Instances have 
been known where, after Benedick was made a married man, it 
was discovered that, through some informality, the wife which he 
had married for the purpose had no vote to bestow; while some 
fair damsels possessing the right have been known to have gone 
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through the ceremony of marriage, only to find, to their lifelong 
sorrow, that the newly found husband was already a married man! 
One peculiar genus of voter, in certain boroughs, was known as a 
potwaller, or potwalloper (%.e. potboiler), which comprehended all 
indwellers who had obtained a parochial settlement, and provided 
for themselves, whether they were householders or merely lodgers. 
Every poor wretch who belonged to the parish was sought out 
and caused to boil a pot in the open air, whereby he acquired all 
the privileges of an elector, from which so many men of wealth, 
education, and influence were debarred. In order to exclude 
opponents where payment of ‘scot and lot’ was a condition pre- 
cedent of voting, the parties in power did not include their names 
in the valuation roll, and therefore no taxes were levied; those 
assessed were often paid by the candidate, as well as the fees 
required for making persons free burgesses. In the year 1831, 
shortly before the passing of the first great Reform Act, we read 
of a scapegrace youth having been brought before a London 
magistrate, charged with assaulting his father, the delinquent 
pleading in justification of his conduct that his father had declined 
to take the necessary steps for making him a freeman of Rochester, 
which position he assured the magistrate would have been worth 
sixty pounds to him ! 

In order to swamp the free electors of independent character, 
what were called honorary freemen were often admitted, whole- 
sale, the night before the election. Thus, in one contest in the 
city of Carlisle, fourteen hundred honorary freemen, mostly 
selected from the collieries and estates of Lord Lonsdale, were 
admitted by the mayor to their freedom without any of the quali- 
fications which the charter of the city required. In Chester, in 
the memorable general election of 1784, to which we have already 
referred, this wholesale creation of voters, the night before the 
election, was interfered with by the populace breaking open the 
doors and driving out the aldermen, which was followed by a 
bloody fight in the streets next day. By the manipulation of 
votes the nominee of the corporation was declared duly elected, 
whereupon the mob drove the mayor and aldermen from the 
hustings, who fled for refuge to the Exchange Coffee-house, the 
doors of which were broken open, the official sword and mace 
were seized by the crowd, who chaired their favourite candidate 
and carried him in triumph to his own house. In a little village 
called Maldon, in Essex, in 1826, above two thousand honorary free- 
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men were created in the fifteen days during which the poll lasted, 
which added enormously to the costs of the election, the expenses 
of the three candidates exceeding 40,000/. As showing what 
candidates had to pay for the honours of representing a free 
borough, the following, culled at random from a variety of others, 
and which all occurred within the six years prior to 1832, may be 
taken as examples: viz. York city cost one candidate 20,000., 
Leicester had a grand total of 61,000/., and Liverpool cost all 
over above 85,000/. From what we have already explained, it 
may be well understood that large portions of these sums were 
expended in bribery, as the excitement of parties caused the 
voters to hold back till near the close of the poll, in order to 
extort higher prices for their votes. An election contest in such 
boroughs was one protracted saturnalia; rival mobs paraded the 
streets, wrecking the houses of opponents; scurrilous lampoons 
were placed on every wall, and bloodshed, and even loss of life, 
were the frequent result. Voters were often abducted—spirited, 
as it were, out of the country—or concealed in unknown parts till 
the election was over. At the hustings the candidates were pelted 
with eggs, vegetables, and other missiles, while the rival factions 
in front endeavoured to drown the speeches with the blare of 
trumpets and the beating of drums, or fought with one another 
for the possession of the flags and emblems of their opponents. 
We have heard of one noble lord, well known in the world of 
literature, in more recent times, who was addressing his consti- 
tuents, when first an army of bakers was sent to march through 
and jostle the better-dressed electors, and these were followed in 
their turn by a long array of heavily sooted sweeps! 

We can only take a glance, for a moment, at the state of 
matters in Scotland and Ireland. The representative system, 
bad in England, was even worse in the sister countries. Lord 
Melville, who had the administration of Scotch affairs during 
the first quarter of this century, used to boast, and truthfully, 
that out of Scotland’s forty-five elected members, he could return 
thirty-nine! In that country the county franchise was only exer- 
cised by those who held lands, to a specified value, direct from the 
Crown, thereby excluding all proprietors who, under the feudal 
law, held in feu from subject superiors. In several of the counties 
the number of electors did not exceed twelve ; in no case did they 
_ exceed two hundred and fifty, and many of these were purely 
fagot or fictitious voters. On the election day the county 
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gentlemen, who were freeholders of the Crown, met at the county 
town, and selected one of their own number to represent them 
in Parliament, and thereafter they adjourned to a neighbouring 
hotel, and feasted at the new member’s expense. The county of 
Bute had a population of fourteen thousand, with twenty-one 
electors, of whom only one was resident in the county. ‘At an 
election during the present century only one person attended 
the meeting, except the sheriff and the returning officer. He, 
of course, took the chair, constituted the meeting, called over 
the roll of freeholders, answered to his own name, took the vote 
as to Preses, and elected himself. He then moved and seconded 
his own nomination, put the question as to the vote, and was 
unanimously returned.’! The chronicle from which the foregoing 
extract is taken does not record whether he brought the meeting 
to a close by proposing a vote of thanks to himself for his conduct 
in the chair! The only burgh which had a member to itself was 
Edinburgh, as the capital of the country, whose self-constituted 
town council of thirty-three members duly elected the city’s re- 
presentative. Other burghs were grouped in districts of four and 
five, the town councils of which each elected a delegate, and these 
delegates met and elected a member. Thus Glasgow, which now 
claims to be the second city of the Empire, had no direct repre- 
sentation, but its town council elected a delegate, who met with 
similarly appointed delegates from Rutherglen, Dumbarton, and 
Renfrew, and these four men chose their member of Parliament. 
Popular opinion did not exist, and if it attempted to find utter- 
ance by means of public meetings, these were instantly suppressed 
by the civil authority, and the promoters of them punished by 
banishment and imprisonment. 

In Ireland the county electors were dragooned to the poll by 
their Protestant landlords, who had such power over them that 
even when the question of Catholic emancipation was agitating 
the public mind we find the voters, by command, voting against 
the very men who were championing their cause. The borough 
corporations were composed of the nominees of the landlords, 
their relations scattered throughout England and Ireland, or their 
menial servants and attendants. As may well be supposed, a vast 
amount of ‘ potheen’ was consumed in connection with an Irish 
election. Sir Joshua Barrington, who contested Dublin in the 
beginning of this century, has recorded in his memoir that he 


1 Hansard, 3rd series, vii. 529. 
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had to go through three months’ training in hard drinking pre- 
liminary to, and presumably to fit himself for, the duties of an 
Irish member of Parliament. 

The subject of the humours of Parliamentary elections is so 
vast that it could be enlarged upon to almost any extent, but we 
do not think we can draw this paper to a close without noticing 
very briefly one very interesting and amusing part of the sub- 
ject, viz. the questions and answers, or, as it is called in Scotland, 
the ‘ heckling’ of the candidates, and the impromptu remarks on 
the hustings and platform. A few examples out of many will 
suffice. When Campbell of Monzie was standing for Edinburgh 
he asked a man for his vote, to which the man testily replied, ‘I 
would rather vote for the devil than for you.’ ‘ Well,’ was the 
bland reply, ‘if your frvend does not stand, may I depend upon 
your support?’ When Sir John Douglas, who was a great 
favourite with the populace, was contesting Glasgow a dog began 
to bark at one of his meetings. A voice in the crowd shouted 
out, ‘Hey! Jock, is that your doug?’ to which came the witty 
rejoinder, which set the house in a roar, ‘ No, sir, I’m doug-less !’ 
In another contest a certain member, being questioned by one 
of ‘the black squad’ as to what taxes he would take off, settled 
his questioner, to the great amusement of the audience, by de- 
claring, ‘There is one tax I intend to take off for your special 
benefit, and that is the soap tax!’ One more to conclude with. 
A sporting M.P., who knew more about the racecourse than the 
senate, was asked, out of pure mischief, by one of his con- 
stituents if he would vote for the abolition of the Decalogue. In 
vain the questioned one tried to solve in his mind what the 
object referred to was, as to him the Decalogue might be any- 
thing from a regiwm donwm grant to a settlement in the Straits 
of Malacca ; but failing in this, and in order to preserve his own 
consistency, he replied, ‘I won’t pledge myself, but I’ll give it 
my consideration.’ 

Most of the matters of which we have been treating are 
things of the past, the Reform Acts of 1832, 1867, and 1884 
having extended and broadened the electoral basis; the Ballot 
Act having abolished the hustings and the open poll; and the 

-recent Corrupt Practices Act having cut down the expense and 
made illegal those various devices which formerly tended so 
largely to make up the humours of Parliamentary elections. 





CHAPTER I. 


WE were sitting in the drawing-room of our house at Bayswater 
one evening after dinner, in high good-humour. I had that day 
been appointed to a certain post at the British Museum which 
would afford me ample opportunity for the studies in which I was 
most interested, and put me in possession of what I expected to 
find an ample competence. We had been talking over my pros- 
pects, and the only cloud I could discern upon the horizon was 
that I should have to be at my post at an earlier hour in the 
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morning than was comfortably compatible with the three-mile walk 
from our house to the Museum. 

‘What a pity,’ said my youngest sister Patricia, ‘that we 
don’t still live in the dear old house in Welham Square! You 
could have got to the Museum from there in five minutes.’ 

I was born after we left Welham Square, but Patricia was six 
years my senior, and could remember her nursery days there. 

‘ Not at all,’ said my father, very abruptly ; ‘ the walk will do 
you all the good in the world.’ 

As the old gentleman had been, to all appearance, fast asleep 
for at least ten minutes, I was rather surprised at the energy with 
which he spoke. Looking up, I saw my mother making anxious 
signals to Patricia, which she followed up by instantly changing 
the subject. 

A few days afterwards, as I descended reluctantly into the 
bowels of the earth at the Edgware Road Metropolitan Station, on 
the way to my new work for the first time, this episode recurred 
to my mind, and I began to speculate upon what might be the 
reasons that made the mention of Welham Square distasteful to 
my parents. I determined to consult my eldest sister Ellen on 
the subject, and from her, and some other sources, I gradually 
accumulated the facts which I will present here in the form of a 
continuous narrative. 

No. 11 Welham Square has always been the freehold property 
of my family. It was built, together with several adjoining 
houses, about the beginning of the eighteenth century by the 
owner of a plot of land in which the houses stand, a retired 
attorney, who had two nephews. These were Andrew Masey, my 
great-great-great-grandfather, and his cousin, Ronald Masey. 
Ronald, who was generally thought to be his uncle’s favourite, and 
probable heir, was an exceedingly tall and powerful young man, 
with a forbidding and melancholy expression of countenance. As 
a boy he was singularly backward, and his incapacity for mental 
exertion seemed to develop, as he grew up, into something not far 
removed from downright idiocy. His weakness of mind caused 
him to be remarkably subject to the influence of those with whom 
he lived, and in particular his cousin Andrew, my ancestor, was 
supposed to exercise over him an influence almost amounting to 

-fascination, and to be able to mould him to all the purposes of an 
exceptionably vigorous will. Shortly after the building of the 
houses in what is now Welham Square, the uncle of these young 
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men died, and Andrew took possession of all his property under 
the provisions, as he asserted, of a will, the existence of which no 
one except Ronald had any interest in disputing, and which no 
one except Andrew, the sole executor and devisee, ever saw. 
Shortly before his uncle’s death, Ronald had become engaged to 
a young lady named Lettice White, to whom he was passionately 
attached, and it was generally supposed among the neighbours 
that upon his accession to the avuncular wealth the marriage 
would take place. But when a barely decent interval had oc- 
curred since the old gentleman’s obsequies, the fair Lettice was 
led to the altar, not by the impecunious Ronald, but by his more 
fortunate cousin Andrew. The newly married pair took up their 
residence in No. 11, and Ronald came to live with them. 

When it was represented to Andrew by some of his few intimate 
acquaintances that this arrangement was so singular as almost to 
be thought improper, he curtly gave them to understand that 
Ronald’s mental condition was not such as to permit of his only 
living relation allowing him to live alone, and that he was com- 
pelled by the merest considerations of family affection to take the 
unfortunate young man into his own household. So the three 
lived on in the stately and somewhat gaunt mansion, Andrew col- 
lecting his rents with methodical regularity, and otherwise giving 
his neighbours but little concern. As for Ronald, there soon came 
to be little doubt in anyone’s mind of his confirmed imbecility. 
He appeared seldom, and when he did, was for the most part 
silent, regarding his cousin and former betrothed with an expres- 
sion of the profoundest submission, which at times merged into a 
look of wild and hardly human apprehension, ‘ like a terrified brute- 
beast,’ as it was put by an old lady who was one of the few friends 
occasionally privileged to partake of the gloomy hospitality of this 
uncomfortable establishment. Nothing more was ever known of 
‘ the condition in which my ancestor, his wife, and his cousin lived, 
and no one was specially interested when, about six years after the 
marriage, Ronald, who had not been seen for many months, died, 
and was buried in a frugal manner. 

Before he had been dead a year, Andrew and Lettice suddenly 
left their house and took up their abode elsewhere, and after a 
while a tenant was found for No. 11. Thirty years later, the lease 
of the house having expired, Andrew’s son, who had succeeded to his 
father’s property, came to reside there, but not for long. He left 
the house suddenly after a few years, and a rumour went abroad that 
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it was haunted, probably by the ghost of the unfortunate Ronald. 
From this time No. 11 descended from father to son, the adjoining 
property being sold piecemeal as the family necessities dictated. 
Occasionally the successive freeholders made attempts to live there, 
but they never stayed more than a few months, and on each occasion 
of their removal the rumours of ghostly possession were renewed. 
These, however, would die away, and tenants would after a time 
be found, who never suffered from any inconvenience. The last 
occupation by the owner was that of my father, who moved into 
the house when my sister Patricia was a little girl. After living 
there a year he left precipitately, but Ellen could give me no 
particulars of his reasons for doing so, and knew only that he dis- 
liked any reference to the house, and never mentioned it himself. 
The house was now let to a stockbroker with a family. 


CHAPTER II. 


FivE years had elapsed since the conversation I related at the 
beginning of the previous chapter. My parents had both died, 
and Patricia was married and living with her husband in a pro- 
vincial town. My career at the Museum had been a prosperous 
one, and I was now entrusted with a more responsible and better 
paid office. The tenant of No. 11 Welham Square had just given 
me notice of his intention to depart from it, and it occurred to me 
that it would be interesting to follow what seemed to be the 
family destiny, and try living in the house myself, to say nothing 
of the fact that it was admirably suited to my requirements. I 
felt fully capable of confronting any number of ghosts, and my 
wife was neither timid nor superstitious. Accordingly at the 
beginning of the new year we established ourselves, with our two 
babies, and my sister Ellen, who lived with us,in Welham Square, 
greatly delighted with the proximity of my work, with the solid 
masonry, spacious apartments, and roomy passages of our new 
abode, and with the remnant of eighteenth-century fashion and 
grandeur which seemed to pervade the neighbourhood. And in 
Welham Square we lived prosperously, without any kind of dis- 
turbance, for upwards of six months. 
In the course of July my wife and the children left home to 
spend a couple of months at the sea-side. I intended to join 
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them when the time came to take my holiday, and in the mean- 
time I stayed in London, going daily to my work. Ellen stayed 
on with me to keep house in the absence of her sister-in-law. 

One evening, four or five days after my wife’s departure, I was 
sitting in my study, a large room with a door leading into the 
drawing-room, and a heavy curtain hung over my side of the 
door. It was past eleven; my sister had retired half an hour 
before, and the two maids who were left in the house were pre- 
sumably in bed and asleep. I was therefore surprised to hear 
heavy and somewhat slow footsteps, apparently those of a large 
man, ascending the stairs from the ground-floor. The front door 
I knew was locked and chained, nor had I heard anyone ring. 
The steps paused for a moment on the landing outside my door, 
and then I heard the intruder proceed to go up the next flight of 
stairs leading to the bedrooms on the second floor. I sprang up, 
seized a candle, and opened the door. As I stood on the 
threshold of my room I seemed to hear footsteps, as of a man 
heavily mounting the stairs at the top of the flight leading up 
from my door. But, though I held the light above my head, I 
could see noone. Everything wore its usual aspect. I walked 
quickly up the stairs, but nobody was visible. I searched all the 
empty rooms, but with no result. I called up Ellen and the 
maids, but none of them had seen or heard anything. I am 
ashamed to say that I made a specially rigorous investigation of a 
large room at the back of the house, which we used for a night 
nursery, and which tradition declared to have been the abode of 
iy ill-fated kinsman Ronald Masey. I then went downstairs and 
completed my search of the entire premises. Everything was in 
order, and at the end of an hour I went back to my study and my 
book, rather annoyed with myself for having spent so much time 
in so fruitless an exploration, and determined to think nothing 
more abcut the matter. 

It was the next night after this that I suddenly started up 
very wide awake with a conviction that somebody was in my bed- 
room. I seemed to hear still ringing in my ears the sound of a 
long-drawn human sigh. I sat up, trembling with excitement, 
and looked about, in the dim twilight of dawn in late July. I 
could see no one, but I did not feel alone. The feeling of suspense 
became unbearable. I jumped out of bed, and walked with 
nervous determination to the window, where I turned round and 
faced the room, such light as there was being behind me. I saw 
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noone. Again I walked across the room, and asI did sol felt 
unmistakably that wave of air that meets one walking in the 
streets when someone on foot passes close to him in the opposite 
direction. I seemed to feel the light graze of a passing substance 
against my nightgown. I was dimly conscious of a faint, inde- 
scribable odour, calling up recollections of a time of life long but 
indefinitely past. And while I stood fixed to the spot with sur- 
prise and horror, my heart beating violently, I heard distinctly 
four long heavy steps passing from me towards the window. The 
floor creaked under their weight. The next instant I felt that 
I was alone. But it was not until long after the morning was as 
light as noon that I fell asleep again. 

I awoke much troubled in mind, and doubting whether I 
should not, like my fathers, be compelled to leave this uncanny 
dwelling ; but when in some measure restored by breakfast, I 
determined to say nothing to my sister at present, but to wait 
and see whether the situation would in any way develop itself. 
My resolution was fated to be put to the test sooner than I 
expected. 

I did not get home that evening till close upon dinner-time. 
When I entered the drawing-room Ellen greeted me with, ‘Oh, 
Edward! what do you think has happened? Sikes is dead!’ 

Now Sikes was a grey parrot belonging to my wife. He was 
so called because when he first came to us it was affirmed of him, 
perhaps rather libellously, that, like the hero of Mr. Calverley’s 
poem, he ‘habitually swore.’ He certainly did from time to time 
blaspheme somewhat unreservedly. 

I was secretly not altogether sorry to hear of his demise. So . 
I answered with much composure, ‘ Did the cat eat him ?’ 

‘ No,’ said Ellen, ‘he died in the most horrible convulsions.’ 

I went up to get ready for dinner, thinking more of how to 
prevent my wife from replacing Sikes by another clamorous bird 
than of the manner of the lost one’s death, but in the course of 
our meal it occurred to me that his fate was an odd one. 

‘ How did Sikes come to have convulsions ?’ I asked. 

‘Why, it was most curious,’ answered Ellen. ‘I was going to 
tell you about it. I was in the drawing-room writing letters, and 
suddenly I heard a tremendous screaming and flapping, and I 
looked up, and there was Sikes turning over and over in the air, 
and pecking, and clawing, and flapping his wings, and screaming, 
and before I could get to him he suddenly twisted his head 
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right round two or three times, and tumbled down dead on the 
floor.’ 

‘But do you mean,’ I said, ‘that he was carrying on these 
gymnastics up in the air ?’ 

‘Yes; when I saw him he was quite up above his cage, which 
was on the little table, and in his struggles he must have wrung 
his own neck.’ 

‘That seems rather remarkable.’ 

‘Yes; and another remarkable thing was that he must have 
opened the door of his cage and got out all by himself, which I 
never heard of his doing before, because I had been feeding him 
with cake after lunch, and I know the door was fastened then. I 
found it open when he was dead.’ 

‘Had he been out long ?’ 

‘No. He must have been seized almost directly he got out, 
because it so happened that about five minutes before he began to 
scream, I fancied I heard the door open, and looked up to see if 
anyone was coming in, and no one was there, but I happened to 
see the parrot, and he was in his cage just as usual.’ 

‘Well,’ I said, ‘I suppose he’s dead, and there’s an end of it ; 
but it is a very singular catastrophe. I hope Marion won’t be 
inconsolable.’ 

During the rest of dinner I was conscious of being rather poor 
company. Following close upon the mysterious occurrences I 
have described, Sikes’s unhappy fate troubled me. My suspicions 
were, however, so undefined, and seemed even to me, when I tried 
to contemplate them from an impartial point of view, so ridiculous, 
that I could not bring myself to communicate them to Ellen, and 
incur the contempt which would be the deserved portion of a 
grown-up man who confessed to being seriously disturbed by an 
odd sound in an empty house, and by a commonplace nightmare. 
I have no hesitation in revealing these sentiments now that sub- 
sequent events have justified them. But that evening I again 
determined to wait. I did not have to wait long. 

It was a cold evening, and, after bidding good-night to my sister, 
I lighted a fire in my study and sat down to enjoy a new novel 
I had long been wishing to read. I was about halfway through 
my volume when I suddenly felt a sensation of cold. I looked 
up. The fire was burning brightly, but I did not feel its warmth. 
It was as though some opaque body, or a large glass screen, 
had been interposed between me and it. A moment afterwards 
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I felt the heat fall on my face again. Had I heard the muffled 
sound of a footstep on the hearth-rug close to me? I put out my 
hand and felt nothing but the warmth of the fire. As I gazed 
about the room in surprise my eye fell on an arm-chair standing on 
the other side of the fire. It was a nearly new chair, which I had 
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bought shortly after coming to Welham Square. It had a leather 
seat, smooth and unworn, with particularly good and yielding 
springs. Hung upon its back was an antimacassar, worked esthe- 
tically in crewels. As I looked at this chair it struck me that the y 
seat was considerably depressed, as though some one had recently 
sat down upon it, and the seat had failed to resume its ordinary 
level. This surprised me, for I had sat in the chair that mofning and 
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felt sure the springs had then been in good order. I looked at 
the antimacassar. Towards the top it was pushed up in wrinkles. 
As I looked, it occurred to me that it was impossible for it to hang 
in such a manner by itself. It looked for all the world as if an 
invisible but substantial human frame was then actually sitting in 
the chair. When this notion occurred to me, I sat dazed with an 
indescribable horror, staring stupidly at the chair, which did not 
move. In an access of frenzied terror, I hurled the book I was 
reading at the chair. Did it strike the seat, or did it glance away 
a few inches from the edge and fall on the hearth-rug? The next 
instant the seat of the chair rose up audibly to its normal level, 
‘ and the antimacassar fell out into its usual folds, still preserving, 
however, the traces of its previous wrinkles. I started up, and 
rushing to the chair, began to prod it. I could discover nothing 
unusual in its condition. As I was doing so I felt ahand, beyond 
all doubt, laid steadily on my shoulder. I faced round and saw 
nothing. ‘Who are you?’ I shouted. ‘What do you want?’ 
But no answer came. I was alone. 

I sat cogitating till one o’clock, and then I went to bed. Just 
as I was getting into bed it occurred to me that perhaps I might 
be annoyed in the dark, and though I had not yet seen anything, 
the prospect seemed rather awful, and with a slightly trembling 
hand I lighted a night-light. When I had done so, and got into 
bed, I was rather disposed to be ashamed of myself, and thought 
I would put it out, but, partly no doubt from a disinclination to 
get out of bed, I determined that in any case it would do no harm, 
and that I would leave it as it was. It occurred to me what an 
odd thing it is that one feels safer in bed than anywhere else, 
whereas in fact one is never in a more defenceless situation. Then 
I went to sleep. 

I do not know what time I woke. It seemed to me that the 
air was blowing in upon my chest where the bedclothes should 
have covered me up. And—yes, certainly there was an odd de- 
pression in my pillow, close in front of my face, as if some heavy 
weight were pressing it down. I put up my hand to investigate. 
I touched something on the pillow. I caught hold of it, and 
turned cold with terror. For I held tightly in my hand, another 
hand, neither cold nor warm, but large and solid. My light was 
still burning, and there was no one to be seen. The hand was 
suddenly jerked away from me. I sprang out of bed, and rushed - 
to the fireplace with a despairing feeling that someone followed 
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close behind me. I seized the poker, turned round, and struck 
wildly at the air. Whether I hit anything or not I do not know. 
I remember only that as I was recovering myself from a frantic 
lunge at nothing, I received a sharp and stunning blow on the 
back of my head. When I came to myself it was six in the morn- 
ing, and I was lying on the floor where I had fallen. The night- 
light was out, and the morning sunlight was streaming in at my 
window. ‘There was a very large and painful bruise where I had 
been struck. 


CHAPTER III. 


I reLT that this was getting beyond a joke. It was all very 
well to frighten me, but when my ghostly enemy took to knocking 
me down like a ninepin, I was not going to keep it to myself any 
longer. I had no intention of surrendering, for the blood of the 
Maseys was up, and the fact that each of my ancestors since the 
house was built had sooner or later evacuated the premises made 
me all the more determined not to be driven away without making 
some further resistance. So I unbosomed to my sister Ellen the 
whole of my experience in the matter. She was decidedly scep- 
tical about the ghost, if ghost it could be called, and suggested 
that I was not well. I vowed that I was as well as any man with 
a great hole in the back of his head could be, and she consented 
to the arrangement that I proposed—that she should sit up for 
a night or two in the drawing-room, while I was in my study, 
with the door open between us, and that if any remarkable inci- 
dent occurred, I should call her in. In order not to be wholly 
without male assistance in case I should be attacked, I invited 
a college friend of mine named Prescott, a strong, sensible, and 
energetic young doctor who lived near us, to keep my sister com- 
pany in the drawing-room. He, when he heard my story, was, as 
befitted a scientific young professional man, exceedingly facetious 
at my expense, but he willingly consented to share our watch, and 
to sleep in the house. That evening I sat up as usual in my 
study, while Prescott and Ellen beguiled the hours in the draw- 
ing-room with light literature, until about half-past two, when, 
nothing having occurred, we settled to go to bed, and separated ; 
Prescott divided between high spirits at the temporary triumph 
of incredulity, and a tinge of disappointment at the non-occur- 
rence of anything in the shape of a row, and Ellen rather indignant 
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with me for having kept her up so long to no purpose. After 
the stormy experiences of the two preceding nights I thoroughly 
enjoyed an unbroken sleep. ' 

I prevailed upon my sister and my friend to give the ghost 
one more chance, and the next evening saw us again comfortably 
established in the two rooms, separated only by the curtain which 
hung over the door of communication. 

It may have been eleven o’clock when I heard a hoard creak 
just behind my chair. Uttering a shout, I sprang up, and dashed 
at the spot from which the noise had come. I came into heavy 
contact with what felt like a gigantic human figure. Prescott 
and Ellen hurried into the room and beheld me wildly grappling, 
apparently with nothing at all. ‘By Jove!’ said Prescott, ‘he has 
got them.’ ‘Them’ I believe meant some kind of hallucinations 
upon which Prescott professed to be an authority, but I was strug- 
gling furiously with my unseen antagonist, and had no breath for 
explanations. 

‘Seize him ! seize him!’ I cried. 

At that moment my prey burst from me, hurling me with 
prodigious violence across the room. 

Prescott rushed forward, and as he did so was tripped up by 
what he afterwards described as a heavy kick from an unseen foot, 
and sent sprawling on the floor. Fortunately I was prostrate at 
the other end of the room, and could not be suspected of having 
had a hand, or a foot, in this outrage. 

As we struggled to our feet, while Ellen stared wildly about, 
we all heard two or three hurried steps, as of a man running ; 
there was a tremendous crash, and all was still. But the curtains 
had swung violently back into the window, and the window itself, 
plate-glass, frame, and all, was burst clean away outwards. 

Prescott was as white as a sheet, and the sensible and strong- 
minded Ellen was actually crying, which impressed me more than 
anything else in the scene. 

‘Let us leave this horrible house,’ she said ; ‘ something worse 
will happen if we stay.’ * 

But I was filled with an unreasonable kind of courage at having, 
as it seemed, put our inexplicable visitor to flight ; and I was be- 
sides conscious of a certain degree of pride in the assurance that 
Prescott had been converted, and would hardly talk again about 
my having ‘ got them.’ 

‘We can’t go to-night,’ I said, ‘and as our gentleman seems 
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to have taken himself off for the present, we had better consider 
what’s to be done next. I am sure Prescott wants to stay and 
investigate the phenomenon.’ 

We shut the shutters over the wreck of the window, and sat 
talking over the event until late at night. By degrees I contrived 
to infuse into my companions some of my courage, and at last, 
no further disturbance having taken place, we all went to bed 
in pretty good spirits. I placed a loaded double-barrelled pistol 
on the table by my bedside, thinking that if a ghost could be 
struggled with, he ought to be able to be shot, and Prescott placed 
within reach a large bowie-knife, which he had brought back from 
America, and had long been wishing for an opportunity to make 
use of, 

When I woke I thought my Jast hour had come. My throat 
was tightly grasped by two extremely strong hands. A crushing 
weight was on my chest. I tried to shout, but could not. I was 
rapidly being strangled. And as I lay writhing, my eyes, forced 
half out of their sockets, glared through the light of the night-light 
at the opposite wall, which looked precisely as usual, except that, 
as the squeezing of my throat grew more and more intolerable, my 
view of the room slowly darkened. But of the horrible and only 
too palpable form that was killing me I could see no trace. In un- 
availing despair I clutched at the’iron wrists that held me down. 
In another moment I believe I should have become unconscious. 
Then, a last gleam of hope, the thought of my pistol, flashed 
through my mind. I stretched out my hand, and as I lay I could 
just reach the end of the barrel. I drew it towards me, and with 
an expiring effort pushed the muzzle of it close against what I took to 
be the invisible body of my tormentor, and fired. We never found 
the bullet, or any trace of it afterwards. Instantly the hands re- 
laxed their gripe on my throat a little, and with a violent effort I 
wrenched my neck away; then a heavy body fell sideways from 
my bed to the ground, and I fell too, grappling with it. At that 
moment Ellen and Prescott, who had been aroused by the sound 
of the shot, burst into the room. There they saw me struggling, 
partly on the floor, and partly kneeling apparently on space. They 
rushed to my assistance. Both of them felt the thing, both of 
them grappled with it. The struggles of our enemy became 
fainter. Managing to get one hand free I repossessed myself of 
the pistol, which had fallen on the floor, and emptied the second 
barrel into what I judged to be the breast of the spectre. I fired 
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straight downwards, apparently at the floor, but of that bullet we 
saw no more than of the other. Meanwhile Prescott stabbed 
furiously with the bowie-knife, and each time he dashed the blade 
down its progress was arrested before it reached the carpet. Then 
the struggles ceased, and nothing was heard except our rapid 
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panting. We were all kneeling on and holding down what looked 
like space, and felt like the form of a tall and athletic man. 

‘We've done for it, whatever it is,’ said I hoarsely. 

Prescott burst into a foolish giggle. ‘ By Jove!’ he said, ‘we'll 
make a cast of it and see what it’s like.’ 

As he spoke the form of our victim was agitated by a desperate 
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convulsion, which shook usall off. Before we could seize it again 
a deep groan burst from the place where we had held it, and the 
word ‘ Lettice!’ rang through the room in a tone of sepulchral 
melancholy. Then there was silence. 

I threw myself on the floor—not, as I had intended, on the pros- 
trate figure. We searched the room, and then the house, but we 
could find absolutely nothing. Nor from that day to this has any- 
one, to the best of my knowledge, seen, heard, or felt anything 
whatever of this ghastly being. 

After much consideration we determined to keep the adventure 
to ourselves, for a time at any rate. Indeed, it was only last sum- 
mer, when we had lived in the house for a good number of years 
without any kind of ghostly interruption, that I described the 
circumstances herein narrated to my wife. She doesn’t believe 
them, and I am sorry I told her. 

Was it the ghost of Ronald Masey? Did it voluntarily depart 
and leave us alone because it considered that the annoyances it 
had inflicted upon my ancestors and me were sufficient, and that 
the tale of its vengeance upon our house, for the wrongs, what- 
ever they were, inflicted upon Ronald in his lifetime by Andrew 


and Lettice, was complete? Or did we actually kill it? Perhaps 
we did. He was a poor weak creature when he was alive. 


EpwarD MASsEy. 
11 WELHAM SQuARE, 
1885. 





THE RISE AND PROGRESS OF PHOTOGRAPHY. 


Tue last two or three years have witnessed a ‘ great revival’ in 
photography. Modifications have been introduced which have 
rendered this truly fascinating art-science both cleaner, easier, 
and more certain, while they have further rendered possible the 
securing of effects previously undreamt of. The result has been 
that thousands of amateurs, of both sexes, have become practical 
photographers, a fresh interest in the subject has been awakened 
in the general public, while to many branches of science and of 
art material aid has been afforded. 

Photography is the child of Optics and Chemistry. As these 
parent sciences only attained their full development within the 
present century, it is not surprising that the photographic art was 
unknown to our forefathers. And yet there were some facts 
known even to the ancients which, if they bad been followed up, 
would have led to the early discovery of the wondrous powers of 
the sunbeams; a glass lens has been found among the relics of 
Nineveh, and Pliny (100 B.c.) records that yellow wax is bleached 
by exposure to sunlight. Even the action of the solar rays upon 
the human skin, reddening and tanning it, might have given a 
useful hint. 

Approaching the subject from the side belonging to optics, we 
find the Italian philosopher Porta inventing the dark chamber, or 
camera obscura, about the middle of the sixteenth century. 
Crowds flocked to his house to see inverted pictures of the 
surrounding country, glowing in all the colours of Nature, and 
depicted with a truth which no painter could equal, displayed 
upon a white screen within a room, the light being allowed to 
enter only through a small hole in a shutter. Porta soon improved 
this contrivance by placing a lens in the hole, and by causing the 
rays of light to be reflected through the lens from a mirror, so 
that objects were seen in their natural or erect position. 

The ‘camera’ of the photographer is nothing but Porta’s 
chamber on a small scale, consisting of a ‘dark box,’ provided in 
front with a lens, which receives and concentrates the light upon 
a movable ground-glass screen at the back of the box, Upon this 
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most important piece of apparatus all the skill of the optician 
and the cabinet-maker has been lavished, until a first-class modern 
photographic camera by Hare or Meagher, fitted with a battery 
of lenses from Ross’s or Dallmeyer’s, is nothing less than a work 
of art, and is correspondingly expensive. 

For a Jong period the optician was in advance of the chemist. 
The beautiful images of the camera were used by artists for 
sketching—in this way Canaletto prepared the outlines of his 
celebrated Venetian sketches—and, as they were gazed upon, the 
desire grew to fix these natural drawings and retain them per- 
manently in all their beauty. But chemistry was still in its 
infancy, and almost the only chemical observation useful in photo- 
graphy made before the eighteenth century was due to Fabricius, 
the alchemist (1556), who noted that ‘horn-silver’ blackened 
when exposed to light. We now know horn-silver to be a 
compound of silver and chlorine, and we shall see that compounds 
of silver with the gaseous elements chlorine, bromine, and iodine 
have been and are the main agents by which ‘sun-pictures’ can 
be obtained. : 

The claim of J. H. Schulze to be called the ‘discoverer of 
photography ’ rests on the fact that in 1727 he obtained copies of 
writing by placing the letters to be copied upon a white surface of 
chalk mixed with nitrate of silver, and exposing the whole to sun- 
light. The translucent paper permitted the light to pass through 
and blacken the silver nitrate; but the ink forming the written 
characters protected the surface beneath them, so that the 
writing was reproduced in white upon a black ground. 

In 1802 Thomas Wedgwood and Sir Humphry Davy performed 
similar experiments, obtaining copies of paintings-on-glass upon 
paper rendered sensitive to light by being soaked in silver nitrate. 
White’ leather they found to answer better than paper, though 
why it did so they did not discover. These eminent investigators 
recognised the possibility of securing in this manner the pictures 
formed in the camera; but, although they allowed the light passing 
through the lens to fall upon their prepared paper for a period of 
several hours, no effect was visible. With the more concentrated 
light of the solar microscope, however, distinct outlines of objects 
were obtained. But here another difficulty arose. When the 
sensitised paper or leather was removed from the instrument it 
could not be examined by daylight, for, under the influence of the 
sun’s rays, the entire surface quickly blackened and: the image 
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was obliterated. To secure permanent results it was necessary 
to remove that portion of the silver nitrate which had not been 
affected by the light, and no method of doing this without also 
injuring the picture was then known. Where Wedgwood and 
Davy had failed few men could hope to succeed, and this may 
have been the reason why other experimenters did not for many 
years attack the problem. And yet Sir John Herschel in 1819 dis- 
eovered and pnblished the fact that hyposulphite of soda has the 
power of dissolving many of the salts of silver. Here, then, was the 
required agent, but no one seems to have thought, either at that 
time or for many years after, of applying it to photographic uses. 

But at last the hour arrived, and the man—or rather the men, 
for there is no single individual who can claim the entire credit 
of subduing the sunbeams. 

Joseph Nicéphore Niepce, of Chalons, a most indefatigable 
worker, began to study the action of light upon material substances 
in 1814. In 1827 he visited England, and by that time had 
succeeded in taking pictures in the camera, employing metal 
plates covered with a thin layer of asphalt. He had discovered 
that this substance—which is naturally dissolved by oil of lavender 
—became insoluble in that liquid after exposure to light. Thus, 
on removing an exposed plate from the camera and treating it 
with the essential oil, the asphalt was dissolved away according 
to the distribution of the light by which the camera-picture was 
formed, and the shadows and dark parts of the objects forming 
the picture were then represented by bare lines on the metal 
plate beneath. Niepce even succeeded in making such plates 
available for printing purposes by treating the surface with nitric 
acid, which acted upon and eroded those portions of the metal 
exposed by the removal of the asphalt in the manner described 
above—a process which was th8-foundation of heliography. 

But the necessary time of exposure to the action of light in 
the camera was so long—about ten hours—that this method was 
not a practical success, for in that period the shadows of objects 
had shifted from one side of the bodies depicted to the other, and 
so all the contrast of light and shade was lost. 

Niepce saw clearly that it would be necessary either to use 
a substance more easily acted upon by light, or in some way to 
accelerate the influence of the rays; but, although he continued 
his investigations, he died in the year 1833 without having achieved 
any further success. 

VOL. IV.—NO. 23, N. S. 24 
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A few years before Niepce’s death he entered into a kind of 
partnership with another Frenchman, a well-known Parisian scene- 
painter named Daguerre, who had also long been endeavouring to 
secure impressions of the views produced in the camera obscura, 
an instrument which had rendered him good service in his pro- 
fession. At last Daguerre hit upon the idea of receiving the 
picture upon a surface of iodide of silver, a substance which he 
obtained by exposing a polished silver plate to the fumes of iodine, 
and he was doubtless greatly pleased when, after an exposure in 
the camera for two or three hours, he succeeded in obtaining more 
or less distinct outlines of the objects in front of his lens. 

But the fates were kinder to Daguerre than to Niepce, and a 
fortunate accident, if accident it can be called, revealed to him one 
of the corner-stones of photography. One day he removed from the 
camera a prepared plate which, owing to the dulness of the light, 
showed no sign of a-picture. He placed this blank plate in a cup- 
board containing a miscellaneous collection of chemicals, and left it 
there for the night. On taking out the plate next morning in order 
to prepare it for use a second time, Daguerre was greatly astonished 
to see a perfect picture upon its iodised surface. Another plate was 
quickly exposed for a short period within the camera, and was then 
placed in the magic cupboard, and again the picture of the landscape 
towards which the lens had been directed was beautifully brought 
out. In order to discover to which of the chemicals in the cupboard 
this marvellous development of the picture was due, Daguerre 
removed bottle after bottle, placing a freshly exposed silver plate 
within its recesses each time. At last the bottles were all gone, and 
still the same wonderful effect of bringing out the previously in- 
visible picture was produced! For a moment the bewildered artist 
was inclined to think the place enchanted, when a more diligent 
search brought to light a dish of mercury, to whose fumes the de- 
velopment of the picture was due. The delighted Daguerre quickly 
confirmed this fortunate discovery by placing his exposed plates 
over a dish of warm mercury, when the vapour of the mercury 
settled most where the: light had acted most, thus bringing out 
the lights and shades of the picture. 

It now became clear that a faint impression produced by light 
upon a sensitive plate—a picture so weak as to be quite invisible 
to the eye—could be subsequently strengthened or ‘developed,’ , 
and this plan has ever since been pursued by photographers. 

Daguerre ‘fixed ’ his pictures by washing them in a solution of 
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common salt, by which most of the iodide of silver unacted upon by 


light was dissolved and washed away. But when Herschel, in 1839, 
again brought forward the hyposulphite of soda for this purpose, 
its superior action was at once recognised, and it has ever since been 
used by photographers to ensure the permanency of their pictures. 

Perfect as daguerreotypes were in detail and perspective, yet, 
owing to the general reflection of light from the mirror-like surface 
of the polished metal, the picture was only seen distinctly when 
viewed at a certain angle; moreover it was of so delicate a nature 
that a slight rub was sufficient to destroy it. 

In January 1839 Daguerre showed his results to the great 
physicist Arago, and in confidence explained the method by 
which they were produced. With great eloquence Arago laid 
the discovery before the Academy, and obtained from the Govern- 
ment a pension of 240/. a year for Daguerre, and of 160l. for 
Isidore, the son of Niepce, on the condition that they presented 
their discovery to the world. Notwithstanding this, Daguerre 
took out a patent in one country—Great Britain. 

Many of the early daguerreotypes still in existence show that 
fine results were produced from landscapes, statuary, &c.; but for 
portraits it was at first necessary to sit for twenty minutes or more 
in bright sunshine, with the result that'a peculiar agony is visible 
upon the lineaments depicted. But improvements quickly followed. 
In 1840 Goddard sensitised the silver plates with bromine instead 
of iodine, and as bromide of silver is far more sensitive to light 
than iodide of silver, the necessary time of exposure in the camera 
was reduced, in a good light, to less than one minute. In the 
same year Claudet used a combination of chlorine and iodine for a 
like purpose and with good results. As iodine was only discovered 
in 1811, and bromine in 1826, we see that success in photography 
was hardly possible before the present century. 

For a period of ten or twelve years—from 1839 to 1851—the 
daguerreotype process held the lead, for portraiture at all events, 
its pre-eminence being due in part to the exquisite delicacy of the 
results obtained, and in part to the great flourish of trumpets with 
which it was introduced. 

While France had thus been taking the lead, at least in the 
public eye, in matters photographic, an Englishman, Mr. Fox 
Talbot, had been “quietly working out a process which promised 
still greater usefulness. In his ‘ Pencil of Nature,’ published in 
1844—the first book illustrated by photographs—Talbot tells us 
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that the idea of fixing the pictures of the camera first struck him 
in 1833, while using that instrument for sketching near Lake 
Como. In January 1839 he announced his discovery to the Royal 
Society in London, and showed the ‘paper pictures’ which he 
had obtained. Talbot’s method was to impregnate paper with 
chloride of silver, and then to expose this paper in the camera, 
The portions of the landscape which reflected most light, the 
‘high-lights’ of the painter, generally objects of a white colour, 
were represented by black patches on the paper, while the shadows 
of trees, houses, &c., from which little light came, remained white 
in the image. The picture was in fact a reversed one, or, as 
Herschel termed it, a negative. But there was a great advantage 
in this. By soaking the exposed and fixed paper in hot wax it 
was rendered transparent, and being then laid upon another piece 
of sensitive paper and exposed to the open sunlight, the rays 
passed through the upper sheet and imprinted a true or positive 
picture upon the paper beneath. In this way any number of 
copies could be obtained from a single negative. In 1841 Talbot 
improved his process by using iodide instead of chloride of silver, 
and he patented it under the name of ‘ Calotype.’ Its chief draw- 
back lay in the fact that the fibre of the paper was more or less 
visible in the pictures produced. 

The necessary time of exposure in the camera to produce any 
visible picture upon Talbot’s paper was very long indeed—usually 
exceeding an hour. But here the Rev. J. B. Reade stepped in 
with a discovery which reduced the time to less than a minute. 
We have seen that Wedgwood noticed that pictures were impressed 
more rapidly when leather was used as a support for the silver salts. 
Reade found this to be owing to the solution of nut-galls with 
which the leather had been tanned, and so he finally secured in 
what may be called the essence of the galls—gallic acid—a sub- 
stance capable of developing the latent image—invisible to our 
eyes—which was formed upon sensitised paper after even a very 
short exposure to light within the camera. The gallic acid, in 
fact, played the part of the mercury in the daguerreotype pro- 
cess. It was afterwards found that pyrogallic acid—obtained by 
heating gallic acid—acted even more powerfully, and this ‘ pyro,’ 
as it is familiarly termed, has ever since been largely used for the 
purpose of development. Although now in possession of the two 
‘processes of ‘daguerreotype’ and ‘calotype,’ the photographic 
world was far from content. The silver plates of Daguerre 
needed endless and tremendous cleaning and polishing, notwith- 
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standing which blotches and spots would occur to mar the fair 
face of the picture; while in Talbot’s calotype process the image 
of the fibres forming the paper was superadded to the image pro~ 
duced by the lens; moreover there was some difficulty in keeping 
the paper perfectly flat during the time of exposure. 

As a remedy, Herschel suggested the use of glass plates as a 
support for the silver salts ; but it was not till Niepce de St. Victor 
(nephew of the great Nicéphore) coated the glass with white of 
egg (albumen) that the new support was in any sense a success. 
For the glass alone had no power of absorption or affinity for the 
sensitive salts of silver with which it was covered, although its 
rigidity and transparency were of the highest value. The use of 
albumen was, however, found to increase the time required to take 
the picture, and so it did not come into general use. 

The year 1847 saw the discovery by Schénbein of a new com- 
pound which was to prove of the greatest service in photography. 
By acting upon cotton with a mixture of nitric and hydrochloric 
acids a substance now known as gun-cotton was produced, whose 
explosive powers were very remarkable; the addition of a little 
water, however, to the acids employed greatly reduced this dan- 
gerous property of the gun-cotton. Shortly afterwards another in- 
vestigator, named Maynard, discovered that gun-cotton was soluble 
in a mixture of ether and alcohol. Other workers soon applied 
the new material to the processes of photography ; but although a 
Frenchman—M. Legray—appears to have had priority as to the 
actual use of collodion in photography, yet the first perfect collo- 
dion process emanated from, and was presented for the free use of 
all, by Frederick Scott Archer, a London sculptor and photographer, 
in 1851, 

Archer dissolved an iodide in his collodion, and then poured a 
small quantity of the liquid upon a clean glass plate. In a few 
minutes the collodion had ‘ set’ toa jelly-like consistency, forming 
a clear, structureless film attached to the glass. In this state the 
plate was plunged into a ‘ bath’ or dish containing a- solution of 
nitrate of silver. Immediately a chemical change took place, and 
iodide of silver was formed within the pores of the collodion. The 
glass plate, now sensitised, was carried to the camera in a shallow 
box or ‘dark slide,’ was exposed to the light passing through the 
lens, and the latent picture so obtained was subsequently developed 
by pouring over it a weak solution of pyrogallic acid. The picture 
was then fixed, washed, and dried; and from the ‘ negative’ so 
produced hundreds or thousands of paper prints could be obtained. 
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By a slight modification in the process a ‘ positive’ picture was 
produced upon the glass. Of this latter description are the pro- 
ductions of the itinerant photographer, whose pictures are com- 
pleted in the space of a few minutes; although the glass plates 
originally employed are now commonly replaced by thin sheets 
of japanned iron called ‘ ferrotypes.’ 

But it may be asked, seeing that the surface of the collodion 
is sensitive to light from the moment that the iodide of silver is 
formed in it, how does the photographer manage to see what he is 
about? If he admit light to the room in which he is working 
will it not darken the whole surface of the plate, and render any 
picture indistinguishable? At this point a fact first noticed by 
Scheele, the Swedish chemist, in 1777, must be mentioned. He 
found that the principal power of darkening the salts of silver 
belonged to the blue and violet light; the red and yellow rays 
produced hardly any change. For this reason the windows of the 
photographer’s ‘dark room’ are glazed with ruby glass ; or, if he 
uses a lamp, it is surrounded with some material of a red or yellow 
colour. Thus it would be more appropriate to speak of a ‘red 
room’ than of a § dark room,’ for by red light all the ordinary pro- 
cesses of photography can be conducted with perfect success. 

How shall we explain the production of a picture upon the 
surface of a collodion plate impregnated with iodide of silver? 
The silver salt exists in a very finely divided state in and upon the 
collodion, and the energy of the waves of light—more especially 
those of the blue end of the spectrum, which follow one another 
with the greatest rapidity—is sufficient to decompose the iodide 
of silver, separating it into metallic silver, of which the latent 
image is composed, and iodine, which is absorbed by the other 
substances present. But, unless the exposure to light be very 
prolonged, the image, although it is there, is not visible; for the 
reason that, as only a very few of the molecules of silver iodide are 
decomposed by the light, the black particles of silver are so few 
as to be lost in the surrounding whiteness. But the developing 
liquid which is subsequently poured upon the plate continues the 
action which the waves of light began, and so a picture of metallic 
silver of sufficient density to be clearly visible is built up on the 
foundation furnished by the original, latent, or invisible image. 

The collodion, or wet-plate process as it is often termed, soon 
displaced both daguerreotype and calotype, and reigned supreme 
for about a quarter of a century. 
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What may be called the general popularisation of photography 
took place in 1858, when Disderi, the court photographer to 
Napoleon III., introduced the carte-de-visite portrait, now almost 
supplanted by the larger size, known as cabinet. 

The chief drawback of the collodion process was the necessity 
for using the plates while freshly prepared; the delay of even a 
few minutes between the removal of the plate from the ‘ bath,’ its 
exposure in the camera, and its subsequent development, being 
more or less injurious. Moreover, the coating of the glass with 
collodion, and the preparation and care of the bath of silver nitrate 
in which it had to be immersed, were operations demanding 
mechanical skill and a certain amount of chemical knowledge. 
To obviate this necessity collodion dry-plates were introduced, 
which would keep for a few weeks; but the drying process greatly 
reduced the sensitiveness of the plates, rendering a longer expo- 
sure necessary to produce a good picture ; hence these collodion 
dry-plates never came into general use. 

On the whole the use of collodion yielded such satisfactory 
results that the photographic world sank into a kind of ‘Sleepy 
Hollow,’ in which it would probably have remained to this day had 
it not been for the efforts of a few ‘ amateurs,’ as those who do not 
obtain their living by taking portraits are styled by those who do. 

In 1871 Dr. R. L. Maddox proposed the use of gelatine as a 
vehicle to contain the sensitive preparation of silver. He found that 
when silver bromide is intimately mixed with gelatine the milky- 
looking fluid, or ‘ emulsion,’ so produced may be poured upon glass 
aud allowed to dry; it is then ready for use at any future time. 

Improvements were soon made in the gelatine dry-plate pro- 
cess, but it was not till 1878 that the wonderful sensitiveness to 
light which it is capable of producing was recognised and made 
use of. In that year another ‘amateur,’ Mr. C. Bennett, prepared 
- gelatine plates upon which he secured excellent pictures of rapidly 
moving objects, and from that moment collodion was doomed. 

During the last two years the manufacture of ‘ dry plates’ 
has assumed colossal proportions, many thousands of dozens being 
turned out weekly during the summer months by each of the five 
or six large firms who have made their preparation a specialty. 
Almost every photographer, amateur or professional, purchases 
these wonderfully sensitive plates, and the exhibition of the so- 
called ‘instantaneous’ pictures secured by their means has almost 
ceased to excite our wonder. 
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But although the photographer who has only acquired the art 
within the last two or three years is apt to look upon the earlier 
processes which we have described with the contempt which 
springs from ignorance, yet it is certain that almost all the sur- 
prising achievements of the new photography have been equalled 
in the past. The principal difference is that the work is now 
rendered more easy and more certain. We glory in the wonderful 
rapidity of our dry plates, but in 1851 Talbot successfully photo- 
graphed a page of print attached to a revolving wheel, by the light 
of the electric spark from a Leyden jar, the duration of such a 
spark being less than the twenty-thousandth part of a second. 

Breese and Blanchard long ago secured upon ‘ wet’ plates 
those surprising effects of breaking waves and fleeting clouds 
which we are apt to believe have only recently been obtained. In 
general work, to take a few examples only, the genre pictures of 
Rejlander—whose ‘Ginx’s Baby’ enjoyed unbounded popularity 
—the landscapes of Mudd, England, Bedford and Frith, and the 
portraits of Salomon, Silvy and Claudet, were all produced by Scott 
Archer’s collodion process. In science no one has yet excelled the 
astronomical photographs of Warren de la Rue and Rutherford, or 
done better work than that of Piazzi Smyth within the Pyramids. 

Moreover, the study of the chemistry of photography has 
enabled us to work with less light than was formerly necessary, so 
that the average time now required to produce a picture is not 
more than two seconds for a landscape, or four seconds for a por- 
trait. Thus we are enabled to work upon more days in the year, 
and for more hours in the day. The main result of the new 
discoveries and inventions in photography is to render it possible 
for any person of ordinary intelligence and industry to produce 
good and even excellent pictures, with a less expenditure of time 
and labour than was formerly the case; and this without that 
soiling of the fingers, clothes and surroundings which had pro- 
cured for photography the name of the ‘ black art.’ 

The rapid advance in popular favour which photography has 
made may be estimated from the fact that the census of Great 
Britain for 1841 does not record the art as an ‘ occupation ’ at all; 
even in 1851 only 51 professionals are recorded; while the 
returns for 1881 include no fewer than 7,614 ‘ photographers.’ In 
addition there is quite an army of amateurs, whose ranks receive 
accessions daily; while thirty-seven societies and three weekly 
periodicals are devoted exclusively to photographic subjects. 





RAINBOW GOLD. 
a NOVEL. 


BY DAVID CHRISTIE MURRAY. 


BOOK III. 


HOW JOHN SMITH AND JOB ROUND GREW TO BE ONE AND 
THE SAME FOR GENERAL CONINGHAME., 


CHAPTER I. 


‘HILLO, Clem, lad,’ cried Job Round. ‘I’ve come across you at 
last, as your father told me I should if I crossed the brook and 
walked this side towards the Beacon. But you're a good step from 
home, lad. You look tired.’ 

‘I’m not tired,’ said Clem, ‘but I’ve a headache.’ He was 
lying at full length on the grass in the shadow of a clump of 


willows, with a closed book near at hand. Job sat down beside 
him and laid his big brown hand on Clem’s forehead. 

‘ Hot,’ he said sympathetically. ‘ You’ve walked too far.’ 

‘Perhaps,’ answered Clem, listlessly. The giant sat plucking 
at the grass with both hands for a minute or two. 

‘And the book, Clem?’ he asked at length; ‘any news?’ 
Clem looked up swiftly and laughed without merriment. 

‘The final blow,’ he said, ‘ was landed this morning. Here it 
is—the blow. Anybody but a poet might have said the bludgeon, 
but poets are licensed to slaughter language. I cut it out of the 
“Times.” The blow landed—this is the blow—I cut the blow 
out of the “Times.” Iam a credit to my own pretensions.’ 

‘“ Mr. Clement Bache,”’ read Job aloud, ‘“ a new minor poet 
of considerable sweetness aa 

‘That is the blow, Job,’ said Clem. ‘ Without one solitary 
exception the critics are certain—disgustingly certain—that I am 
minor. And to be a minor poet nowadays is to be such a very 
minor poet that I don’t care about the distinction.’ 

‘Doesn’t look much like a blow to me,’ Job responded, sur- 
veying the cutting with his head on one side. ‘Considerable 
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sweetness. Obvious affection for nature. Occasional felicities of 
expression and even of fancy.”’ 

‘Isn’t that a blow?’ asked Clem, with a comic smile. ‘Come 
now—“ Even of fancy.” You see, Job, after the mountain has 
been in labour, the kindliest commendations the mouse can deserve 
can hardly be satisfactory to the mountain. If people came and 
said, “This is a poorish sort of dragon——” No, I can’t get at 
it, by simile or comparison. You see, the molehill actually was 
in labour. There were birth-throes, I do positively assure you, 
which seemed to presage a creature of enormous proportions. 
There were times, sir, when the molehill trembled to its base. 
There were other hours when the peaceful forest flourished on its 
breast, and gave shelter to forms of great beauty ; and the mole- 
hill rejoiced, sir, at its stalwart centre, and said within itself, 
“Lo! am not [also a mountain?” Yet the forest was but as 
the mildew which groweth upon damp places, and the hoof of the 
wild ass hath trodden on the mountain, and the mountain is no 
more.’ 

‘You're disappointed, Clem ?’ asked the big man, kindly. 

‘ Perhaps not, altogether. But I am disenchanted. You see, 
Job, I’ve always lived a good deal alone—a brooding sort of life-— 
and ail my own thoughts and fancies got to have an exaggerated 
sort of value. My geese were swans, but when I sent them up 
to the great swan exhibition in London they wouldn’t pass 
muster.’ 

‘Come, come,’ said Job, in a voice of remonstrance: ‘is this 
so bad for a beginning ?’ 

‘It isn’t so bad for an ending as it might have been,’ Clem 
answered ; and for a little while they were both silent. Job picked 
up the book which lay upon the grass, and fluttered its leaves, 
pausing absently to read a line or two here and there. 

‘Clem,’ said Job, suddenly, dropping the book and laying one 
of his great hands on his companion’s shoulder, ‘I’m in trouble— 
in deepish trouble, rather—and I want your help.’ 

Clem rose to his knees, and looked anxiously at Job. For his 
part Job threw himself upon the grass and rested his cheek upon 
his hand, turning away so that his face was hidden. 

‘ What is it?’ asked the hunchback. 

‘Do you know young Whittaker?’ said Job, pulling at the 


‘grass with his disengaged hand. ‘I know you do. But do you 


know much about him ?’ 
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‘Not a great deal, Clem answered, with eyes of affection and 
anxiety. ‘ Why?’ 

‘Do you know any good about him ?’ 

‘J don’t know much good or much harm about him. Since 
that day at the Strawberry Gardens I have heard one or two 
things not altogether to his credit.’ 

‘Did you ever hear anything that was to his credit?’ Job 
demanded, still pulling at the grass. 

‘Well,’ said Clem, slowly, ‘I don’t know that I ever did; but 
then, the things that are to a man’s credit are not the things that 
get blown about much. Why do you ask me about him ?’ 

‘You see, Clem, lad,’ said the big man, speaking slowly and 
with evident reluctance, ‘I have led a queerish life. I don’t quite 
remember my mother—I never had a sister—my married life 
lasted only a year or two. I’m ignorant about women. I don’t 
understand how they feel or think.’ Clem turned suddenly pale, 
and his glance of affection and anxiety changed to one of fear and 
pain. He lay down again upon the grass, with his chin resting 
in both hands. ‘ This fellow Whittaker,’ Job went on, ‘ has been 
fooling about after Sarah, and she has got to think well of him. 
If I had known in time, I could have put a stop to it, easily 
enough, but I am sore afraid it’s gone too far, lad, and I’m in deep 
trouble. I know bad things about the fellow. He’s an insolent 
and ill-governed son to a widowed mother; he’s a dirty-minded 
fellow who loves to tell and to hear a shameless story, and I knew 
him for a rake and a wild drinker half a dozen years ago. To do 
him justice, for I wouldn’t over-blacken the devil, I’m told there’s 
a marked change for the better in him these last months, and if 
he turned round altogether he wouldn’t be the first man a good 
woman had pulled out of the mire. But I fear the lad’s bad in 
grain, and I’m troubled about the matter, Clem. I’m in deep 
trouble about it.’ 

Clem answered not a word as yet, but lay with his chin in his 
hands, and stared across the brook at.the sunlit summer landscape, 
seeing nothing. 

‘What am I to do?’ asked Job. 

‘Does me ey care for him ?’ Clem asked in answer. 

‘Yes,’ said Job, ‘she cares for him.’ He spoke in a tone which 
wasSalmost flippant, and Clem looked round at him, to meet eyes 
which were full of pain and rage. Job averted his face again. 
‘God knows,’ he went on in a changed voice, ‘what she sees in 
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him, or what she thinks she knows of him. They’re blind, lad, 
they’re blind. They’re ready to take any Jack Pudding for a 
Solomon. They see no difference between hog and angel.’ 

He stopped there for very pain. To be impotent in such a 
thing as this was horrible. 

‘Clem,’ he began again, after a minute’s pause, ‘ it’s hard to 
talk about. I’ve spoken to nobody but you. But I can trust 
you. What am I to do? I can’t tell her what I know about 
him.’ 

‘They say,’ said Clem, ‘but I could never bring myself to 
believe it, that reformed rakes make the best husbands.’ 

‘I can’t feel sure,’ said Job, slowly and ponderously,—‘ I can’t 
feel sure that I can act justly in this case, because I hate the 
fellow. My father stood between me and the girl I wanted to 
marry, and I know, too well, what mischief that led to. It’s laid 
down, Clem, that a man shall leave father and mother to cling to 
his wife, and it stands to reason the wife will do the same. I’ve 
tried to think that I have thought too ill of him, but I can’t bring 
myself to feel it. Young fellows run wild in a hundred ways. 
I’m no friend to the tribe of milksops. But, Clem lad, when a 
man marries a pure-minded girl he takes an immortal soul in 
charge. He can lead her to heaven (or let her lead him there), 
or he can pull her down into the pit.’ 

There was a longer silence after this, and Clem’s face was of 
a sickly white. The giant’s shaggy eyebrows were drawn down 
above his eyes in intense and mournful thought. 

‘What am I to do?’ he said at last. 

‘They are both quite young,’ said Clem, in a steady voice. 
‘Put him on probation for a year. He may turn out better than 
you hope.’ 

‘Probation,’ said Job. ‘That means delay.’ 

‘It means greater certainty as well.’ 

‘TI don’t know,’ Job answered—‘I don’t know. I can’t set a 
spy to follow the lad. Clem!’ 

‘Yes,’ said Clem, looking round at his companion. 

‘I think you care for the child? I think you’d do something 
for her ?’ 

‘I would do anything I could,’ said Clem, gently. 

‘You’ve been like an elder brother to her, always. Her 
memory doesn’t go back to a time when she didn’t know you and 
‘love you.’ 
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These words writhed in Clem’s heart like a twisted knife, and 
his white face turned a shade whiter with the pain. 

‘She loves you, dearly, Clem,’ said Job. ‘She has a higher 
respect for your opinions than she has for anybody’s. You've 
always been so fond of her, and she’s always been so fond of you, 
lad, and you might 4 

‘No, Job, no!’ said Clem. ‘No, no, don’t ask me that.’ 

‘My lad!’ cried Job, turning suddenly upon him, startled by 
the agony in his voice. Clem’s face was hidden in his hands upon 
the grass. The giant laid a hand upon his shoulder, but Clem 
drew himself away, and lifting his head and averting his face said 
quietly :— 

‘You mustn’t ask me to do that, Job. I could do no good, 
and she would only hate me for it. And indeed, Job, I couldn’t 
do it, if I tried.’ 

Job, with one big hand planted on the grass, and the other 
shading his eyes from the slanting light, regarded him strangely 
for a time; and at length, with a sigh which was almost a groan, 
dropped down with both elbows on the turf again with his bearded 
chin in his palms. 

‘I’m hurt to disappoint you, Job,’ said Clem in answer to the 
sigh. ‘I couldn’t do it.’ 

‘It wasn’t that,’ Job answered, gently. ‘It wasn’t that.’ He 
let his hands fall, and looked round at the hunchback once more, 
and nodded sadly half a dozen times or so. ‘Is that it?’ he said 
under his breath. ‘I never guessed it. Never! Poor lad! Never!’ 

After this there was a lengthy silence, broken only by the 
liquid prattle of the brook and the shrill ery of the swallows as 
they darted to and fro. 

‘We shall have rain by-and-by,’ said Job at last in a common- 
place voice. ‘That’s the meaning of this south-west wind and 
the “foul bombard” yonder. We had better start for home, Clem. 
I shall go on to the Strawberry Gardens. A little rain more or 
less doesn’t matter greatly for me.’ 

‘To see Mr. Whittaker ?’ asked Clem, rising. 

‘To see Mr. Whittaker,’ said Job, rising also, and then stoop- 
ing for Clem’s book. 

‘What shall you say to him?’ Clem demanded, as they walked 
together by the brookside. 

‘I shall take your advice,’ Job answered. ‘I shall put him on 
his good behaviour for a year.’ 
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Before they reached the bridge which led to the farmhouse—- 
a.mere plank with a handrail—two or three great drops of rain 
had fallen, and the whole sky was thick with hurrying clouds. 

‘You had better wait until the rain is over,’ said Clem, looking 
upwards. 

‘Pooh!’ returned Job, ‘I’m neither salt nor sugar. I shan’t 
melt in a summer shower. Good afternoon, lad.’ 

He looked down on Clem’s upturned face with a smile so 
mournful and tender that in its contrast with his ordinary expres- 
sion it was quite wonderful, even to his companion, who was 
accustomed to his softer side. 

‘Good afternoon, Job,’ said Clem, trying to smile back again. 
‘It will all turn out happier than your fears.’ 

Job shook hands and strode away with his own solid and reso- 
lute stride. The rain came down with a burst, but he marched on 
as if the weather were as sweet as it had been two hours earlier, 
not even bending his head to the storm, but lifting his face a 
little as if he found it pleasant to feel the storm-drops beating 
there. The declining sun shone out again before his half-how’s 
walk was ended. He pushed aside the wicket gate, and, walking 
between the dripping close-clipped privet hedges, came upon the 


bowling-green, and Aaron Whittaker, standing at an open door, 
came out somewhat obsequiously to meet him. 

‘Dear me, Mr. Round,’ cried Aaron, ‘you're wet through! 
There’s a fire in the kitchen. Let me put your coat down before 


’ 


it. Perhaps,’ with a nervous propitiatory smile, ‘ you might be 
able to struggle into my biggest overcoat.’ 

‘I want to speak to you,’ said Job. ‘Come out into the road. 
We can be as private there as anywhere.’ 

Aaron ran back into the house, seized his hat, and returned, 
with an air of obedient alacrity which made Job unreasonably 
angry. He fought against the sensation, but he was little accus- 
tomed to battle with himself in that way, and was all the more 
irritated inwardly because he endeavoured to suppress his irritation. 

‘I suppose you remember what passed at our interview yester- 
day ?’ he asked as they came upon the road. 

‘Distinctly, sir,’ said Aaron, with a little air of fervour, as if 
he had something to be grateful for. 

‘I spoke to my daughter,’ Job said, sternly, ‘and I found, to 
my great regret, that so far she is inclined to think favourably 

‘of you.’ 
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‘Mr. Round,’ cried Aaron, ‘I hope you'll let me speak just a 
single word. I know I’ve been a bit wild, sir, but I give you my 
word of honour that’s all over. I shall leave no stone unturned, 
sir, to be worthy of your good opinion. I hope, sir, that I have 
seen the errors of the past.’ 

‘I wish he’d see the errors of the present,’ said the other to 
himself, ‘and would try to look less like a dog afraid of a flogging.’ 
He repressed the impulse to say this aloud, and walked on slowly. 
‘My daughter’s fancy,’ he said in a little while, ‘is one that time 
may cure. I hope time may cure it, for I think ill of you, and I 
have good reason for a mean opinion. You know that as well as 
I do.’ 

‘I am afraid that’s true, sir,’ returned the young man with 
much humility. 

‘Now,’ said Job, ‘my daughter is but a child as yet, and I 
shall; not permit her to make any promise or engagement which 
will be binding on her future life.’ 

‘T am sure, sir,’ cried Aaron, ‘that I should be the last to 
ask it.’ 

‘If you can bring yourself to bridle that unfortunate tongue 
of yours you'll do yourself a service,’ said the other, gravely. ‘I’m 
not thinking of you or of your wishes in the least. My daughter 
will choose her own husband.’ This announcement more than 
atoned to Aaron for the beginning of the speech. ‘ But I'll take 
care that she chooses him with her eyes open, if I can bring that 
about in any way.’ 

‘TI hope, sir,’ said the lover, ‘that you will allow her to judge 
me by the future. There are not many men, sir, who would like 
their wives to know all their past.’ 

‘Do you suppose, Mr. Whittaker,’ asked Job, turning a scornful 
glance upon him, ‘that a father could tell an innocent girl your 
past?’ Mr. Whittaker naturally disliked the tone and matter of 
this question, and yet it soothed him. For the future his walk 
should at least be circumspect. His companion’s voice broke in 
upon his thoughts. ‘Understand this distinctly. I put you for 
a year upon your good behaviour. If during that time I hear of 
one solitary relapse into your old habits, I shall put my child out 
of your reach effectually ; for I’d rather break her heart in my 
way than leave you to break it in yours.’ 

‘I’m sure, sir,’ said Aaron, a shade too smoothly for Job’s 
taste, though he could find no fault with the words—‘ I’m sure, sir, 
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I have no reason to be anything but grateful to you for your for- 
bearance. And I hope, sir, that you won’t think the worse of me 
for saying that it’s only since I began to know Miss Round that 
the old ways began to be distasteful. I don’t complain of the 
twelvemonth’s bar, Mr. Round, because I hope to show you in 
that time that there has been a real change.’ 

‘Very well,’ said Job. ‘You understand, and there’s no need 
to say more about it.’ Hitherto they had strolled slowly, side by 
side, with their backs on Castle Barfield, but now Job swung 
round upon his heel and faced homeward. 

‘You will allow me to see Miss Round, occasionally, sir?’ 
said Aaron, quickening his stride to keep pace with Job’s. 

‘She'll see to that,’ responded the father, gravely. ‘You 
can come when she asks you. But [ll have no more stolen 
meetings.’ 

With this and a gloomy nod he marched away, and Aaron felt 
his own heart uplifted. He had hardly dared to dream of so 
favourable an issue for his hopes. Really Mr. Round had a great 
deal of reason to go upon ; and the young man confessed that his 
past had been more than a little cloudy. But for Sarah’s sake he 
would change his ways, and even her father should confess that 
he had become altogether unexceptionable. He was in love as 
well as he knew how to be, and love makes a difference even in 
the smallest and hollowest hearts, lights at least a spark there, 
which would fain, if it could, burn out all baseness. At love’s 
bidding a coward will be brave, and the sensual man will learn to 
loathe his sty. 

‘I will try to be worthy of her,’ said smooth Mr, Whittaker, 
in his weathercock soul. He would not merely try to humbug a 
watchful father, but would actually try to be the thing he meant 
to seem. This was undoubtedly a moral advance, and, such as it 
was, love was answerable for it. 

Job Round walked home at a pace which answered in some 
degree to the tumult of his mind. The familiar folks he passed 
upon the road saw in his face the customary look of wilfulness, at 
once calm and headstrong, which they had known there any time 
these twenty years, but the man’s spirit was shaken within him 
like a reed. He was so put together that physical fear was an 
impossibility for him, and danger, of which he had known much 
in his time, brought nothing to his heart and nerves but an 
“ unmixed fierce delight. He had long ago arrived at the most 
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awful conclusion with regard to his own future. He believed— 
but even in the face of that prodigious terror, he would not 
tremble. But now, as it seemed to him, an offended God struck 
at him through his child, who was trebly dear, nay, a thousand- 
fold dearer, because of the fate with which his own past threatened 
her. He yearned over her in his thoughts with unutterable 
tenderness and fear. 

It was seven o’clock when he entered on Castle Barfield High 
Street. Here and there a broad mellow beam of sunlight fell 
between the scattered houses, and the shadows were luminous 
with the diffused radiance which mingled with them. The trades- 
men stood at their shop doors and nodded a salute to their passing 
customer, and he nodded back again, like the everyday accustomed 
personage. To himself he seemed the only real creature in a 
land of dreams and shadows. 

When he reached the gate of the cottage garden he paused 
and leaned upon it with both great arms, to regard his daughter, 
who, not yet conscious of his nearness, was arranging the tendrils 
of a climbing rose on the trellis of the porch. Suddenly she 
turned and saw him with the level sunlight shining full upon his 
face and glorifying his big red-brown beard. Job pushed open 
the gate and entered, and she ran to meet him; but something 
checked her usual girlish impetuosity, and sobered her run to a 
walk. Her welcoming smile grew a little shy, and a beautiful 
blush suffused her face and weighed upon her eyelids. She was 
used to see his smile rise in answer to her own, and now, seeing 
him so grave and irresponsive, a look of pleading came into her 
eyes, and her cheeks paled. A slight and subtle change in the 
carriage of the head and in the gesture of the extended hands 
accorded with the pleading eyes. 

‘Thee shouldst have no trouble, dear,’ said her father, ‘if I 
could keep it from thee,’ and taking both her hands in his he 
stooped and kissed her on the forehead. She looked at him with 
a faint surprise, for he had faHen, without thinking of it, into the 
old-fashioned form of speech which had been familiar to his lips 
in his boyhood, and from him it sounded quaint and odd. ‘I 
have been to the Strawberry Gardens, my darling,’ he said, putting 
his arm about her waist and walking with her towards the cottage. 
‘I have seen young Whittaker, and I have had a serious talk with 
him.’ He could feel that she trembled a little beneath his circling 
arm. ‘Don’t fear, Sarah. I have said nothing but for his good 
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and yours. But I’ve told him tha [ll listen to no proposal for 
anything binding, for a year to come, and There are things 
I don’t like about the lad, Sarah, and I’ve told him that if I see 
any more of them he’s no husband for my girl. I want you 
happy, and you must marry a good man to be happy, sweetheart. 
I’ve put him on his good behaviour for a year.’ 

They had walked together very slowly whilst he spoke, but by 
this time they were in the little parlour of the cottage, and when 
he had said his say she threw both arms around his neck, and 
kissed him impetuously. Then feeling this a new betrayal of 
herself she blushed again, and lowered her eyes, and, as some 
relief for her own confusion, affected a sudden discovery. 

‘Father, you have been walking in the rain. Your clothes 
are quite wet. Go upstairs and change them at once. Do, 
dear !’ 

‘Yes, yes, said her father, somewhat drearily. ‘ But, Sarah, 
~ my dear, I want you to think during that twelvemonths. Marriage 
isn’t a thing to be undertaken on a mere prepossession. For love 

to last and to be happy it must be based upon respect. For a 
good girl to marry a man who forces her to cast away respect is 
to wed herself to lifelong misery.’ 

She crept to him, and, taking his great brown paw, she kissed 
it with a humble entreaty in her air which cut him to the heart. 

‘You won’t try to part us, father?’ She just murmured the 
words as she stood with his hand raised to her lips. 

‘No,’ he said, with a sigh. ‘Not if he keeps the promises he 
made. But observe him, dearest. Think of his character. Ask 
yourself if he deserves a good woman’s love.’ He felt a tear or 
two upon his hand, and in his heart he resigned the useless 
struggle. The hand of fate was in it all, but if that scourging 
hand must needs fall he would shield her while he could. Let 
her be as happy as she might. ‘Think of it,’ he said, bending 
his mournful eyes upon her. ‘Think of it, and then if you can 
come to me aid say, “I love him, and there is no other man who 
can make me happy,” I have spoken my last word.’ 

He moved dejectedly away, leaving her standing there alone, 
quite happy again, and doubting nothing in her own mind. Her 
father’s fears about Aaron’s character did not touch her. The 
young man, who was as facile a verbal repenter as might be found 
-within the limits of these islands, had confessed to having been a 
little ‘ wild,’ and had sworn by his gods, and her his goddess, to be 
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tame in future. What did she know of the pen he had wallowed 
in? She did not love him the less for having been a trifle wicked, 
for had he not vowed that it was she who had changed him? His 
slurred confessions brought no picture to her mind, inspired her 
thoughts with no reality. 

Standing in the tender summer dusk which deepened slowly, 
all the while she had thoughts like herself, beautiful, and innocent, 
and sweet, such thoughts as a blameless maiden may have about 
her first lover. She saw him, stalwart, and tender, and brave— 
everything a man should be. 

Her father was long away, but she was too much absorbed in 
her own bright fancies to pay any great heed to his absence. He 
came downstairs at last with his own solid and assured step, and, 
drawing a chair to the side of the slumbering fire in their common 
sitting-room, sat down in the dusk. Sarah roused herself from 
her dreams, and, entering the room in which he sat, took up a 
lamp and placed it on the table. Then, approaching the fireplace, 
she felt with one hand along the high mantelshelf for the matches, 
looking down at her father meanwhile. When she had found the 
matchbox she dropped slowly down upon her knees beside his 
chair, and gently coaxed one supple white arm about his neck. 

‘Father,’ she whispered, with her lips almost at his ear. 

‘Sweetheart,’ said Job, in a voice of weariness. 

‘I love him,’ she whispered, ‘and there is no other man who 
can make me happy.’ 

Then she hurriedly hid her face, dark as it was by this time, 
against his beard. He made no answer, but caressed her hot 
cheek with his hand. There was a long silence, and twice or 
thrice she moved a little closer to him, and once turned to kiss 
the hand that caressed her. Immediately upon this she heard a 
deep-chested murmur, unintelligible except for the last words— 
‘the children.’ 

‘What did you say, dear?’ she asked him. 

‘Nothing, nothing,’ he responded, rising. ‘I am going out 
for a little while. I may be late. Don’t sit up for me. Good 
night, Sarah. You don’t mind me leaving you alone?’ 

She answered ‘No,’ laughingly, and he went his way. Sarah 
lit the lamp and sat down to read, but the book fell into her lap, 
and she resigned herself to her dreams. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Mr. Tuomas Bow ine drove his team afield in anything but the 
traditional jocund mood, one broiling July afternoon. He lounged 
along by the side of his heavy horses, with his smock-frock pulled 
up high on either side to admit of his hands being thrust into the 
pockets of his corduroys, and he smoked a short black pipe, past 
which, without removing it from his teeth, he expectorated occa- 
sionally right and left with much dexterity. He had a habit of 
grumbling aloud when he had a grievance of any sort, and to-day 
the one great grievance of his life lay with unusual heaviness upon 
him. 

‘Wheer’s fair play gone to?’ demanded Mr. Bowling, with an 
air of bitter aggravation. ‘Wheerisit? Showittome. Ah!’ 
The last syllable was expelled in a grunt of derision. ‘That's 
Johnny Smith for you. Johnny Smith as is now Joby Round, 
esquire! Pretty squire he is! J could be a better squire than 
that if I only knowed where that money lies a-rotting away. Talk 
of pluck!’ cried Mr. Bowling, hitting the near horse on the nose 
with a clenched fist drawn suddenly from his pocket for that 
object. ‘Wheer is the pluck in a man as can act like that? 
Gone wheer the fair play’s gone to. Pluck? With fifty thousand 
bright and shinin’ pounds as only wants to be dug for! And him 
with the very medal Bonnyvencher graved!’ 

He wrinkled his face into an expression of profound disgust, 
and shook his head up and down in a series of little jerks. 

‘A fair half, he began to grumble again. ‘ Five-and-twenty 
thousand. Chucked! Five-and-twenty thousand pound. I’ve 
a mind to knock this here head of mine again’ that there stone 
wall, Aggravated! It ain’t the word. There’s no words made 
for a thing like that. Joby,don’t you never give me the chawnce 
to put nothing in your broth again. The medal Bonnyvencher 
graved. Latitood, longitood, and full particulars. Twice I’ve 
passed him in the street, and he’s took it betwixt his finger 
and thumb, accidental like, and showed it to me, without so 
much as looking at me. Joby, don’t you tempt flesh and blood 
too fur.’ 

He went on with his exaggerated nautical roll, shaking his 
head and mumbling in this wise, until he saw before him in the 
lane the figure of a fashionably attired young man, who was 
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walking leisurely along, twirling a walking-stick. The young 
man’s back was towards him, and Mr. Bowling profited by this 
circumstance to hit the near horse on the nose again. The horse 
tossed his head with a great jangling of bells, and the personage 
in front turned idly round, and stood in the middle of the roadway 
tapping lightly at his leg with his cane, until the clumsy cart 
drew quite near. Mr. Bowling scowled at him and came stolidly 
on as if with intent to go over him, but the young man stepped 
lightly aside, and as the charioteer went by tapped him on the 
shoulder. 

Mr. Bowling was precisely in the humour to quarrel with any- 
body who was not too likely to be dangerous, and rubbing his 
shoulder as if the tap had caused an acute pain he turned furiously, 
and demanded with many sounding expletives to know why he 
was thus assaulted. Young Mr. Whittaker was somewhat taken 
aback at first by the other’s unexpected wrath. 

‘Why, man alive,’ said he, ‘ what’s the matter with you?’ 

‘Matter?’ said Mr. Bowling, still rubbing at his shoulder. 
‘T'll show you what the matter is. You lay another hand on me, 
young man, and I'll spile your picture.’ 

Mr. Bowling, though not a man of conspicuous courage, looked 
altogether daredevilish, and the great scar on his face so well 
helped out his swashbuckling aspect that Aaron, who was not a 
man of conspicuous courage either, felt a good deal afraid of him. 

‘I didn’t mean to hurt you,’ he said. ‘I don’t know how I 
came to hurt you. I only just touched your shoulder with my 
cane.’ 

‘Touched?’ returned Mr. Bowling. ‘What brought you a 
laying your cane on me?’ 

‘IT wanted to speak to you,’ said Aaron, blustering at him a 
little in return. 

‘Well, I’ve got a bile there,’ said Mr. Bowling, mendaciously. 
‘Tain’t so sawft as to care about a touch or two, and that you'll 
find if you lay a hand on me again. What have you got to say 
to me?’ 

‘I’ve got this to say to you,’ returned Aaron. ‘It will pay 
you, my man, to learn better manners. You were drunk the last 
time I saw you, and you threw a beer mug at a young lady just 
outside the Ring o’ Bells.’ 

‘What ?’ cried Mr. Bowling. ‘I never throwed a beer jug at 
a young lady in my life.’ 
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‘You threw a beer jug at Miss Round,’ said Aaron, ‘and it 
was a lucky thing for you that you missed her. Her father’s the 
last man in the world you'd care to tackle, let me tell you.’ 

The young man was no more prepared for the effect produced 
by this chance speech than he had been for the unreasonable 
wrath provoked by the tap of his cane. 

‘Young governor,’ said Mr. Bowling, with oily propitiation, 
‘you've fell into a error. I give my word as it could not have 
been me. Another person, I will not gainsay, it might have 
been. No, young governor, I know my dooty. For what though 
my name it is Tom Tough, and I’ve seen a deal of service, a 
British tar never raised a hand again’ a lady.’ 

Aaron saw the change which had come over Mr. Bowling’s 
spirit, and, though he was at a loss to understand it, it emboldened 
him to adopt a minatory tone. 

‘I know very well who did it,’ he said, wagging his head 
sternly at Mr. Bowling, ‘because I happened to see it done, 
Don’t you try to come the old soldier over me.’ 

‘TI think,’ said Mr. Bowling, with the air of a man who is not 
unwilling to concede a point, but is held by conscience to his own 
epinion—‘ I really do think, young governor, as you’re mistook,’ 

The tide of courage which ebbed from Mr. Bowling arose in 
young Mr. Whittaker as if there had been an outlet leading from 
one to the other. 

‘Don’t you try to get over me,’ answered Aaron, scornful and 
majestic. ‘I saw it done, and I know, moreover, that Parker, the 
landlord, made you pay for the mug next day.’ 

‘Young governor, said Mr. Bowling, ‘I was, so to speak, in 
liquor, and I can’t be sure what happened, but to throw at a young 
lady is again’ my name and nature.’ 

‘Don’t you let anything of that kind occur again,’ returned 
Aaron, with a threatening nod, ‘or you and I may fall out, my 
fine fellow.’ 

Mr. Bowling with great humility promised that it should not 
occur again, and, coming to a little wayside inn, halted his team 
before the door, rather for the purpose of escaping young Mr. 
Whittaker than even to assuage the thirst which oppressed him 
in all weathers. He touched his hat respectfully and said ‘ Good 
day, Cap’n’ as a final emollient ; but Mr. Whittaker paused also, 
and, swaggering genially at the door, demanded a glass of home- 
brewed beer. The descendant of the famous seaman stood mug 
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in hand in the cool shadow, and Aaron and the landlord were 
together on the steps. It was pleasant for this young man to 
make any show of authority, and now that he had the landlord 
for an audience he squared his shoulders at Mr. Bowling with a 
lordlier air than ever. 

‘You just have the goodness,’ said he, ‘ to bear in mind what 
I’ve told you, my man. I look over it this once because I happen 
to know from Parker that you were not sober at the time.’ 

Mr. Bowling touched his hat again with renewed submission, 
and finishing his beer advanced to hand the mug to the landlord, 
and then made as if to depart. The landlord was a very big and 
stalwart fellow, and Aaron’s mother owned the house he lived in. 
His presence and Mr. Bowling’s altered demeanour made the 
young man so courageous that he hooked the departing teamster’s 
neckcloth dexterously with his cane, and arrested his steps. 

‘Do you know this fellow, Whitehouse ?’ he demanded. 

‘I know the mon by sight,’ said the landlord.. ‘I know no 
moor about him.’ 

‘He’s worth knowing,’ said Aaron, still emboldened by Mr. 
Bowling’s submission. ‘ He’s a man it may be worth any man’s 
while to know by-and-by. He knows to a buried treasure, this 
man does, somewhere away in Turkey, if I understand. It’s worth 
fifty thousand pounds. What do you think of that for a sum of 
money? Eh?’ 

Mr. Bowling glanced darkly at the youngster, who stood smiling 
on the step above him, but said nothing. 

‘I’ve heerd some talk on it,’ said the landlord, tranquilly, ¢ but 
I’n my doubts about it. I shouldn’t, not to say, wonder much if 
the mon turned out to be a liar.’ 

Mr. Bowling glanced darkly at the landlord, but still said 
nothing. Aaron was so elated at his victory that he could not re- 
frain himself from the humorous badinage which he felt bubbling 
within him. 

‘He’s got quite a nice story about it,’ he said, still holding the 
unresisting Bowling by the crook of his cane. ‘ Quite a striking 
tale he’s got. He tore a finger-nail off trying to push his hands 
in among the money.’ 

Mr. Bowling looked, as if involuntarily, at one of his hands, 
but he put it in his pocket a second later and still said not a 
word, 

‘If I knew to a buried treasure,’ said the smiling Aaron, ‘I 
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shouldn’t say a word about it to a creature, but I should go 
and dig it up, and have the spending of it. That’s what I 
should do.’ 

‘T’ve got my work to see to,’ said Mr. Bowling, sullenly, ‘and 
T’ll thank you to let go of me. You can tell them as set you on 
to this as I said nothing, and this here gentleman’ll prove it.’ 

‘Set me on?’ said Aaron, loftily. ‘And who do you suppose 
would set me on to you?’ 

‘ That would be tellin’s, wouldn’t it, young governor ?’ replied 
Mr. Bowling with a disgusted smile. ‘ Any road, you tell ’em 
that. You tell ’em, I got my orders, and I remember ’em.’ 

So saying, he removed the crook of Aaron’s stick from his 
neckcloth, and calling to his horses shambled off along the lane. 
Aaron laughed ostentatiously at him, and turning to the landlord 
said— 

‘There’s a proper liar for you! Eh, Whitehouse ?’ 

‘Why, yes,’ the landlord allowed, ‘he does seem to have a bit 
of a gift that way.’ 

Mr. Bowling heard and looked back with a sombre nod. - Aaron 
laughed again, rather more ostentatiously than before, and the 
landlord went indoors, leaving him leaning against the door-sill 
and tapping at his leg with his cane like a gentleman at ease with 
himself. 

As a matter of fact, Aaron was less at ease with himself than 
he chose to seem. He was not the wisest or the most observant 
young man in the world, and he had never accustomed himself to 
the analysis of facial expression. Human motives were tolerably 
simple things in Castle Barfield, and the facial expressions of its 
people presented few opportunities for the profounder sorts of 
study, and even if they had been ever so inviting Aaron was not 
the man to trouble himself greatly about them. But there had 
been something in the sailor-teamster’s face, something of fear, 
something of a wary watchfulness, something of a stubborn 
reticence, which impressed the young man’s mind in spite of 
himself, and made his mirth at Mr. Bowling’s expense somewhat 
unreal, 

‘ Where’s my head agoing to?’ said Mr. Bowling to himself, 
when he had turned the corner of the lane. ‘I ought to ha’ 
knowed him, surely. That’s him I seen with the gell as was 
- walkin’ with Joby Round. Joby’s daughter; not a doubt. Joby’s 
daughter’s sweetheart. Sets him to set the pumps a-working, 
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does he? . . . What’s he a-lying out of it for? It’s four-and- 
twenty years ago, or pretty nigh. The thing’s forgot. A man 
could go out theer, if he knowed wheer to go to, and not a shade 
o’ risk.’ 

He went on muttering to himself in so low a tone that even 
the sound of his voice was indistinguishable in the creaking and 
complaining of the wheels and the sound of the bells on the 
horses’ harness. 

‘I say, look here,’ said a voice at Mr. Bowling’s elbow. He 
had been so absorbed, and the voice came so suddenly, that he 
turned round with a start, to find Aaron once more at his side. 

‘Look wheer ?’ he said. ‘ What’s the matter now?’ 

‘There’s nothing to be rusty about,’ responded Aaron. ‘I 
suppose you don’t want to be disbelieved, any more than another 
man might. What is it about this buried treasure? Come, 
now. 

‘Mister,’ replied the teamster, turning upon him and leaving 
the horses for the moment to go on alone, ‘I’ve had enough of 
this. Go back and say it’s a break-down. Tell him I’ve had my 
orders, and I shall keep ’em. Maybe I’ve been treated fair and 
maybe I have not been treated fair, but that is not ayther here 
nor theer. Orders is orders. I’ve had mine, and I know when 
I'm well off, and I’m agoin’ to stick to ’em. Just you tell him 
that, with my best service.’ 

‘Do you suppose,’ asked Aaron, ‘that anybody sent me here 
to you? Or are you mad ?’ 

‘Do I suppose?’ jeered Mr. Bowling. ‘Do you suppose? Do 
you think you’re a-talking to a infant child? Do I suppose?’ 
He snorted ironically and pursued his way, and Aaron stared after 
him, not knowing what to think of it. 

‘He’s mad,’ said the young man, at last. ‘As mad as a hatter. 
Madder than any hatter I ever knew.’ 

It was the easiest solution, and, considering the circumstances, 
it looked by no means an unlikely one, and yet Mr. Whittaker 
could not altogether bring himself to be satisfied with it. Perhaps 
the fellow had grown sick of the chaff his wild story had brought 
upon him, and chose a mode of repressing inquiry which was just 
as unlikely as the tale itself. 

There is something wonderfully seductive in the thought of 
buried treasure, and even the least imaginative mind can realise 
the idea. To become rich suddenly and without effort by the 
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result of some splendid stroke of chance has been a dream with 
millions. Such a method of enriching the heroes of romance 
has been fashionable since the days of Sindbad. It is one of the 
stock devices of romance, simply and purely because it chimes in 
with one of the stock dreams of human nature. 

Aaron was not an imaginative young man, but this story 
appealed to his sympathy, and, in spite of himself, aroused his 
credulity. Mr. Bowling had never told all his tale to anybody, 
but had let out bits of it here and there, in such a way that at first 
sight the separate scraps of narrative seemed to contradict each 
other; but Aaron found on turning them over in his mind that 
the scraps fitted pretty well together, and made a tolerably con- 
secutive history, which might or might not be true, which had 
indeed a large balance of probability against it, and yet enough of 
possibility to make it interesting and even piquant to the mind. 

If Mr. Bowling were a mere inventor, it was beyond doubt 
that in his interview with Aaron he had invented with some force 
and daring, and the very boldness of the idea had something 
masterly in it. Then the man’s manner had been simply perfect. 
No actor Aaron had ever seen could have done the thing a 
thousandth part as well. 

For his part, Mr. Bowling went his way angered and disdainful, 
but on the whole contented with himself, until a freezing thought 
occurred to him, and he stood still in the middle of the road so 
suddenly that the horses almost walked over him. 

‘By the Lord!’ he said, with a scared face, ‘if it wasn’t Joby 
Round as sent him after all! And is it likely as Joby ’d let him 
know? And if he didn’t, and if the young feller is sweethearting 
Joby’s gell, it'll get back to his ears. Well, what then? He'll 
know as I wouldn’t speak a word. And yet I let out as I’d been 
ordered not to speak.’ 

He shook his head dolefully, and went on again, revenging 
his mental discomforts upon the horses. When he had made sure 
that he was unobserved and had kicked them both, he was a little 
comforted. 

Aaron naturally laid himself out to be agreeable to Job Round, 
and when a note in Sarah’s sloping Italian hand invited him for 
the first time to take tea at Konak Cottage, he bethought him of 
his interview with Mr. Bowling, and arranged a narrative which 
he was sure would interest anybody in so dull a place as Castle 
Barfield. He bought new gloves and a necktie for the occasion, 
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and was so particular about his white waistcoat that he sent it 
back to the laundress twice before it was got up to his satisfaction. 
When the specified afternoon arrived he dressed with great care, 
and set out with a flower in his buttonhole. 

He had expected to make one of a party of three, and was 
at first a little disappointed to find himself one of a dozen. Two 
or three of Sarah’s girlish friends were there, each with her own 
courtier in attendance—the gentlemen huddling together in 
supernatural speechless gravity, and the girls giggling in corners. 
Grandfather Round was there, the buttons on the back of his coat 
and the buttons on the front of his waistcoat farther apart than 
ever, and his sulky red fists clinging dogmatically to the crook of 
a big walking-stick. Grandmother Armstrong was there, stout, 
motherly, and genial, but somewhat fluttered with anxieties as to 
the maid and the muffins, and flushed by occasional excursions 
into the kitchen. The owner of the cottage was there also, head 
and shoulders over the rest of the assembly, grave, tranquil, with 
the usual unconscious look of masterful challenge in his face. 
Job was not popular, for, though everybody respected him, every- 
body was a little inclined to be afraid of him. 

It had been a glorious day—it was in the first week of August 
—and Job had himself set out a table beneath a gnarled apple- 
tree in the garden. Sarah, in her favourite sprigged muslin and 
with a blue bow beneath her chin, was laying out the cups and 
saucers when Aaron made his appearance. She welcomed him 
with a charming tender frankness which became her infinitely, 
and ushered him into the little parlour, where he at once became 
a personage of note, dispersing the clouds of silence and restraint 
which had hitherto cast a gloom upon the young people. 

‘You remember my speaking to you once about that sailor 
fellow at Bache’s farm, Mr. Round?’ said Aaron, when he had 
shaken hands with everybody. 

‘Eh?’ returned Job. ‘That fellow, Bowling? Perfectly. 
What of him?’ 

‘I met him last Wednesday,’ said Aaron, ‘ between the Four 
Mile Ash and Whitehouse’s, and I had a talk with him about that 
buried treasure I made mention of.’ 

‘Ah?’ said Job, passing one hand over his moustache and 
beard, and looking down at Aaron uninterestedly. ‘Hasn’t he 
got tired of that tale yet ?’ 

‘Do you know, sir,’ replied Aaron, with an air of advancing 
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the statement tentatively and for the correction of a superior 
judgment, ‘I am almost inclined to believe there’s something 
in it.’ 

‘M—n,’ said Job, carelessly. ‘What makes you think so ?’ 

‘The man’s manner,’ answered Aaron. ‘I began to chaff him 
a little about the story—I had occasion to speak to him about 
another matter first—and there was an odd look about the fellow. 
He wouldn’t speak a single word at first, but at last says he, “Go 
back to the man that sent you, and tell him I’ve got my orders, 
and I’m going to keep ’em.” JI asked him what he might mean 
by that, and says he, “I know very well who sent you to me. 
You give him my service and tell him I haven’t said a single 
word. Tell him I’ve got my orders, and I mean to stick to 
.? 

Job yawned a little, and Aaron, seeing this, went on rather 
confusedly. 

‘I was at first inclined to think that he was mad, but there 
does seem to be a sort of mystery in it really. He’s got that 
awful scar across his face—there’s no arguing that away. Have 
you seen the man, sir?’ Job nodded, with a little careless as- 
senting motion of the eyes. ‘And he’s lost that finger-nail he 
talks about. I’ve seen it.’ 

‘The finger-nail?’ asked Job, yawning behind his hand. Aaron 
laughed the laugh of a man who desires to propitiate. 

‘No, sir. The finger it belonged to.’ He had been wound up 
with an interesting story, but Job’s unexpected want of interest 
seemed to take the spring out of it, so that now the narrative 
needed to be pushed heavily. ‘If you’d seen the man’s face, Mr. 
Round, you’d have thought the same as I did. There’s a sort of 
mystery in the thing somewhere.’ 

‘Likely enough,’ said Job, with an indifferent air. ‘Is tea 
ready, Sarah ?’ 

‘We must wait for Clem, father,’ said Sarah. ‘ We can’t begin 
until Clem is here.’ 

‘No, no,’ he answered, with something of a troubled look. 
‘Clem’s coming, is he? Oh—of course we'll wait for Clem.’ 

Aaron felt that his history had come to naught, and he was 
hardly consoled for Job’s want of interest in it by the readiness 
with which the others adopted the theme. 

‘It’s a pity,’ said Ezekiel, ‘as the Dudley Devil’s dead. He’ 
could ha’ told thee all about it, an’ if theer was anny trewth in it, 
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he could ha’ tode you wheer to look for it. He was a wizard, the 
Dudley Devil was, an’ he used to live at Dudley ’Ood Side, and 
that’s what he took his name from.’ 

The young ladies were unfeignedly shocked at the mention of 
this gentleman (whose fame, by the way, still lingers in the local 
annals), but Ezekiel entered into a long story about the recovery 
of a silver punch bowl and ladle by his supernatural agency, in cir- 
cumstances which, if correctly narrated, would have led most people 
to the belief that the Demon had himself stolen the valuables 
with the hope of being paid for their recovery. Aaron hinted at 
this possibility, and Ezekiel was naturally indignant. 

‘The young uns settlin’ ’emselves up to know a lot nowa- 
daysen,’ said the old man, with a jeer. ‘The pups have took to 
teachin’ the old dogs how to bark.’ 

‘Grandfather !’ said Sarah, for young Mr. Whittaker flushed 
angrily at this retort. ‘Weare younger than you are, but then 
the world is older than it was, and as it gets older it gets wiser.’ 

‘That’s a keen wench o’ thine, Job,’ said Ezekiel. ‘ Her’s 
allays got her answer ready. But then a woman’s natural weepon 
isher tongue. 1’ve heard it said, aforetime, as theer’s five hundred 
lads born dumb for every gell as is so born. What trewth theer 
is in it I know not, but it seems to stand in with the likelihood 
of natur’.’ 

Everybody laughed at this, led thereto by Mrs. Armstrong, 
who shook her buxom sides so merrily that the thing became 
infectious. Ezekiel himself seemed at last to see a touch of 
drollery in his own statement, and chuckled wheezily, holding his 
big red hands at arm’s length on the hook of his walking-stick. 

‘I’m afraid, my dear,’ said Job, looking at his watch when the 
langhter had subsided—‘I’m afraid, my dear, that Clem isn’t 
coming this evening.’ 

‘I’m afraid not,’ Sarah answered. ‘Perhaps we had better go 
outside.’ 

Aaron threw open the door with a bow and a flourish, to the 
envy and admiration of the other young men there present. 
Young Mr. Whittaker’s politeness was much more prompt than 
that of his youthful neighbours in Castle Barfield, who were, for 
the most part, oppressed by a constant shyness. 

They all flocked out into the sunlit garden, and took their 
places round the table in the shadow of the fruit-trees. They 
were quite hidden from the road, though the tinkle of cups and 
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spoons and the sound of gay voices were audible to occasional 
passers-by. Aaron had sent a great dish of noble strawberries 
from the gardens, and these and the tea and the trodden grass 
and the flower-beds sent forth a mingled odour altogether fragrant 
and delightful. Everybody was in the full tide of festivity, when 
the clatter of the closing gate was heard, and the sound of a step 
on the gravel became audible. 

‘Is that Clem?’ cried Sarah, rising in her place. Everybody 
listened in a polite curiosity, and there ensued a general shaking 
of heads. The step was decidedly different from Clem’s. 

As it drew nearer all turned to observe the new-comer, and 
who should it be but Mr. Bowling. He met the battery of eyes 
with a mingled insolence and discomfort, and, touching his hat 
sullenly, produced a letter. 

‘Job Round, Esquire,’ he said, looking about the table as if - 
uncertain of Job Round’s identity. Job stretched out his hand 
and took the letter from him. 

‘That’s the very fellow I was speaking about,’ said Aaron to 
Ezekiel. 

Ezekie! turned his chair about to look at him. 

‘Poor Clem’s unwell,’ said Job, handing the open letter to his 
daughter. ‘There’s no answer,’ he added, in a casual voice, turning’ 
a careless glance on Mr. Bowling. 

‘Here, I say,’ cried Ezekiel. ‘ Beest thee the mon as knows 
to the buried treasure ?’ 

Mr. Bowling threw a strange uncertain glance at Job, and 
Aaron noticed it. 

‘You're not deaf,’ said Job. ‘You hear what this gentleman 
asks you. Do you know anything about a buried treasure?’ 
Again a curious glance, a glance mixed of perplexity and appeal 
and fear. Again Aaron noticed it. ‘Come, come,’ said Job, 
banteringly, ‘you’re the man that talked of a buried treasure in 
the Balkans? Eh? Yes or no.’ 

Mr. Bowling looked lost and helpless, but at length he opened 
his mouth and spake in a strange tongue. 

‘What am I to say?’ he asked in Spanish. The guests started 
and stared, and Job lifted his big eyebrows with a look of idle 
amusement. 

‘Say what you please,’ he answered in the same tongue, ‘ but 
keep my name out of it.’ 

‘Why, Job,’ cried Ezekiel, ‘ what lingo’s that ?’ 
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‘It’s Spanish,’ said Job. ‘This fellow’s been a sailor, and he 
knows a bit of two or three foreign languages.’ 

‘What did he say?’ demanded the old man. A foreign 
language was a wonderful thing to him, and he was mightily 
proud that Job could talk in one. 

‘You hear that question,’ said Job, speaking again in Spanish. 
‘You can make what answer you choose and tell what tale you 
like, but keep my name out of it.’ 

‘I’m not going to be trapped,’ answered Mr. Bowling, sullenly. 
‘You sent this young man to pull me into a trap last Wednesday.’ 

‘An amusing mistake of yours, William,’ returned Job, with a 
genuine laugh, whilst the guests stared open-mouthed at the 
sound of the foreign words. ‘The young man knows nothing, 
and will be allowed to know nothing. You can go on with your 
- story. Igive you full permission to tell what tale you will.’ Mr. 
Bowling stood with an irresolute scowl upon his face. ‘Tell the 
tale,’ said Job, still speaking in Spanish, ‘ you told at the public- 
house by the church.’ 

‘This gentleman,’ said Mr. Bowling, removing his hat, and 
looking round the circle, ‘has been in foreign parts hisself. I 
have spoke of this here buried treasure to a lot o’ thick-headed 
stay-at-homes, as took it for a lie. This gentleman, as knows 
foreign parts hisself, why, maybe he may believe it.’ 

‘Go on,’ said Job, smilingly. ‘ We shall see.’ 

Job was intent on Mr. Bowling, smilingly attentive to be sure, 
and Mr. Bowling was intent on Job, though he only looked at 
him now and then. Aaron divided a smooth regard between the 
two. 

‘What does Mr. Round know about the fellow?’ he asked 
himself. ‘Why is the fellow afraid of him ?’ 

‘It was supposed,’ said Mr. Bowling, twisting his hat round 
and round in both hands, and looking persistently downwards, 
except when he glanced at Job—‘ it was supposed as the whole 
sum realised a million of money. Some was papers, some was 
bank notes, and some was gold. It was borrowed, this here million 
was, by a country called Del Oro, in the Spanish Amerikys. I’ve 
been theer. Perhaps this gentleman, Job Round, Esquire, has 
been theer likewise.’ 

He looked up furtively, and Job shook his head. 

‘I’ve heard of the place,’ he said, ‘ but I was never there. The 
man’s right so far. The loan was made about five-and-twenty or 
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four-and-twenty years ago. And the agents who received it 
from a confiding public ran away with it. Del Oro never saw a 
penny. Go on, my man.’ 

‘This comes,’ said Mr. Bowling, ‘ of talkin’ to a gentleman as 
knows things, and has gone about. A part of that money was 
took by them theer thieves to a place called Vienna, in the 
Germanys. The gentleman might know that as well.’ 

‘ Yes,’ said Job, ‘I know Vienna.’ 

‘ Them thieves was follered,’ pursued Mr. Bowling, ‘ by another 
set as meant to have the money. They knowed as they was 
follered, and they went down the Danube river. Perhaps the 
gentleman knows them places too.’ 

‘Yes, yes, said Job. ‘But leave the gentleman alone, and 
drive on with your story.’ 

‘They was follered again,’ said the narrator, sliding his shifty 
eyes from the hat to Job and back again. ‘They was followed 
that close by a gang as meant to have that money if they had 
their lives along with it, they lost their heads, being, as I’ve 
been told, no better than a set of sheep in p’int of pluck, and 
they sets right out down country far inland, with intent for to 
bury the money, and then to part and split, so as it should not be 
known how tochase’em. But when they came to it they wouldn't 
part, not being able for to trust each other. They was caught 
up, they was fought with, and they was killed.’ 

Here he paused, and, fiddling with his rusty billycock, glanced 
once more at Job. 

‘Nothing wildly improbable so far,’ said Job, looking round 
the table. ‘Go on, my man.’ 

‘The winners,’ resumed Mr. Bowling, with a wandering and 
bewildered air, ‘was took by surprise by the zaptiehs, police as 
goes on horseback, and they had to run for it. Whether they 
was took and hanged, or whether they was scared and didn’t dare 
go back again, I never did so much as hear. But theer was a 
band of us as heerd all this as I’ve been a-relating now, and we 
determines for to have that money. So we hunts them hills, and 
we finds the money, and it was fair divided. The cap’n, him as 
had the information original, and given the rest of us the office 
where to find it, he took two shares.’ 

He was going on again, by this time, without hesitation, and 
had lost the wandering air observable a little while before. A 
keen observer might have been disposed to think that at this 
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period of the history he had seen fit to escape certain facts, and 
that he was puzzled and disordered at the sudden necessity for 
avoiding them. This presupposes, of course, that the keen ob- 
server should be inclined to receive Mr. Bowling’s narrative as 
having a substratum, at least, of authenticity. 

‘How much might that be?’ asked Ezekiel, who had been 
staring open-mouthed at him. 

‘Fifty thousand pound the double share was,’ returned the 
historian, ‘and this seventy-five thousand pound was left. There 
was a Greek as we called Joe, for short, cos he’d got a name as 
long as from your hand to your elber, and we called him Joe. 
He took his share of what was left, and then theer was fifty 
thousand pound left to be divided between me and my own proper 
chum.’ 

‘Well, why didn’t you divide it?’ Aaron asked, seeing that 
he paused. 

‘This was all I ever had for my share,’ said Mr. Bowling, in- 
dicating the scar, which ran from forehead to lip. 

‘Your companion tried to kill you?’ said Job, leaning his 
great arms on the table and dropping his chin between his palms. 

‘He did it, pretty nigh, Mr. Bowling answered. He was 
tanned to a coffee brown with the suns and winds of foreign 
countries, but his cheek changed colour. His breath came short, 
and one or two who were looking at the tattoo marks upon his 
hands saw that his fingers worked and writhed. 

‘I suppose,’ said Job, ‘ that one of you wanted all the money.’ 
Mr. Bowling nodded twice or thrice at this, and cast one deadly 
glance of hate and fear at his tormentor. ‘That was natural 
enough,’ said Job. ‘Quite natural. Which of you was it? Was 
it you or him?’ ‘The tattooed hands crushed the billycock 
together, and worked at it nervously until they had shaped it 
into a ball. ‘Come, it’s a plain question. Lasily answered. 
Which of you was it?’ 

‘Him,’ said Mr. Bowling, with an effort. The word rasped on 
his husky throat as he spoke it. 

‘And so the poor fellow got that ugly mark,’ said Job, looking 
once more around the table. ‘And did the other scoundrel get 
the money ?’ 

‘He never did,’ answered Mr. Bowling, raising a face at sight of 
which all doubt in the man’s sincerity vanished, it blazed with 
such a hate and triumph for an instant. ‘It lies theer yet.’ 
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‘Then why doesn’t thee goo out an’ dig it up?’ demanded 
Ezekiel. 

‘I never knowed to two mile where it was,’ returned Mr. 
Bowling. 

‘Why, how was that?’ asked Job, in tones of sympathy. 

‘It happened so,’ said the sailor, thickly. 

‘Why, that’s a odd soort of a stoory, that is,’ cried Ezekiel. 
‘How about that theer finger-nail? Come, come. Thee beest 
mekin’ thyself out to be a liar.’ 

‘I seen it once,’ said Mr. Bowling, ‘and it had to be buried 
up again. We had to hide and run, and live on them there 
mountains like wild beasts, we had.’ 

‘But you'd know the place again,’ said Job. ‘Surely somebody 
knew the latitude and longitude. It was found at first, according 
to your story.’ 

‘ He had the latitood an’ longitood,’ said Mr. Bowling. The 
evening was warm, but its warmth could scarcely account for the 
great beads of sweat which bathed his face. ‘And he never had 
the pluck to go out again and get it for himself. He’s got ’em 
now, at this here hour,’ he cried, with a face horribly distorted 
between greed and hate and fear, ‘and he hasn’t got the pluck 
this minute.’ 

Little flakes of foam flecked on his grizzled moustache and 
beard. 

‘Come, come, come,’ said Job. ‘ You mustn’t make that noise 
here. It’s a very mournful thing for you, beyond a doubt. You 
seem to have been very badly treated, and, of course, we're all 
very sorry for you. Give the man a jug of ale, my dear, and let 
him go.’ 

Sarah arose to obey her father’s request. 

‘Theer’s a shillin’ for you,’ said Ezekiel, rising and producing 
the coin from one of the pockets of his corduroy small-clothes. 
‘It’s been as good as a play to listen to thee.’ 

Mr. Bowling accepted the shilling and touched a grizzled 
forelock, like Old Father Time’s, in recognition of the gift. 
Sarah, a moment later, handed him a generous measure of old 
October, and he nodded round before he drank. He emptied the 
jug at a draught and set it on the table, wiping his lips with the 
back of his tattooed hand. 

‘Good night,’ said Job. 


‘Good night, sir,’ said Mr. Bowling, with a submissiveness 
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which contrasted strangely with his violence of two or three 
minutes earlier. ‘Good night to you, young governor. Good 
night all round.’ 

He touched the grizzled lock again, and having remodelled the 
rusty billycock, stuck it on the back of his head, and went off at 
his usual nautical roll, with a backward glance at Job. 

‘Well, Mr. Round,’ said Aaron, in his smoothest manner. 
‘Don’t you think there’s something in the story?’ 

‘Like enough,’ Job answered, ‘like enough. Wild things 
happen in wild places.’ 


CHAPTER III. 


Bacue’s Farm had gone by that name so long that ninety-nine 
people in a hundred who knew its sturdy homestead and fertile 
fields probably supposed Farmer Bache to be the actual owner of 
them. His father, his grandfather, and even his great-grand- 
father had lived in the same house and farmed the same lands, 
but house and lands alike were the property of a local nobleman, 
the lord of the manor, and the lease was held under conditions 
peculiarly agreeable and fortunate for the farmer, and peculiarly 
disagreeable and unfortunate for his lordship. An Earl of Bar- 
field, now dead and gone this ninety years, had made over for one 
year less than a century the farmstead and the farm at a rental 
purely nominal, to the Farmer Bache of that period and his heirs, 
administrators, or assigns, and, suspecting that this arrangement 
might be one he had no legal right to keep in force beyond the 
limits of his own lifetime, had in a quaintly expressed will 
dowered with his especial curse any successor of his own who 
should attempt to abrogate it. The original Farmer Bache had 
earned this substantial expression of his landlord’s good will by 
saving his lordship’s life at. considerable risk to his own. Four 
generations had profited by the concession, and the present repre- 
sentative was a well-to-do man, who could look forward to the 
inevitable increase in his rental with perfect equanimity. His 
money was snugly tucked away in the Three per Cents., for he 
was a cautious man, and not so careful about large returns as 
safety. 

‘Banks break,’ said the farmer, ‘but the country stands, and 
I mek the country responsible for my munny. I can never lose 
it wheer it is, onless the country sinks to the bottom of the sea, 
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and when that happens, me an’ mine will go along with it, and 
the loss ’1l matter to nobody.’ 

The farmer was of the Norman type, ikedendend, black-eyed, 
ruddy-cheeked, and broad in the shoulders. He was a man of 
sixty-two, and could still run nimbly up a ladder with a sack of 
corn on his back, a great feat for a man of his years, and one of 
which he was a little given to boasting. His father had been a 
man of muscle so prodigious that at the Junction Hotel, where the 
stage had been wont to change horses in the olden time, he had 
been used to amuse himself and amaze strangers by getting under 
the clumsy vehicle, where, setting his vast shoulders below it, he 
would raise all four wheels from the ground. He did this once too 
often, and was gathered to his fathers in Castle Barfield churchyard 
a dozen years or so before his time, at the age of seventy-four. 

Springing from the mighty loins of such a stock, Clement 
Bache the younger was the object of a pity which was not alto- 
gether unmixed with disdain. He was scarce five feet high, he 
was weaker than a girl, and his distorted shoulders would have 
sunk oppressed beneath a load his father could have carried on 
his little finger. By way of compensation he carried pretty nearly 
the whole stock of brains the family had ever been blessed with. 

In his childhood he had been unfit to play with other chil- 
dren, and had always mooned about over books. «He had been 
taught to read and write and cast accounts, but there his formal 
education ended and the informal began. He had taught him- 
self to play the fiddle and the piano, and was really a very 
tolerable musician. He had studied painting, and could execute 
a pleasing landscape in oil or water. He made wax flowers, and 
flowers in embossed leather, and could carve in wood, and model 
in clay, and do all manner of dexterous things with his thin 
blanched fingers. Also he wrote verse which the critics praised 
feebly, as we have seen already. 

In Castle Barfield, among the more intelligent sort, he passed 
as a marvel of erudition. Armstrong got him to translate the 
Latin he met in his general reading, and the Vicar, who had lived 
long enough to have forgotten most of his learning, still thought 
it worth while to brush up a passage now and then in the Greek 
of the Evangels, and to discuss the knottier points of it with the 
one parishioner who cared for the discussion and was qualified to 
_ take part init. Even Clem’s father came at length to take a 
sort of qualified pleasure in these various capacities, and to think, 
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as it came natural and easy to think, that his son was somewhat 
out of the common. 

In the roomy old farmhouse there were vacant apartments 
enough and to spare, and in one of them the twisted little rhyme- 
ster, dauber, and scraper had made his actualhome. One side of 
the room was filled with books, a piano and a writing-desk 
occupied another, and at a third stood a wheeled upright easel. 
Flowers were everywhere, or almost everywhere. Their odours 
filled the chamber, and other scents as fresh and pleasant floated 
through the open window. Scattered about the mantelpiece and 
the two or three tables were recognisable portrait busts in minia- 
ture of half-a-dozen of Clem’s friends. Job and Sarah were 
represented two or three times over, and there was one pur- 
posely grotesque representation of his own face and figure. 
Wherever the walls would take them there were pictures, the 
very frames of which were of Clem’s making. 

He sat in his stronghold alone, staring rather gloomily out of 
window, when he sighted the familiar pepper-and-salt-coloured 
figure of Armstrong at some distance in the fields. When the 
grey man came nearer he nodded, and Clem, leaning through the 
window to answer his salute, bade him enter. 

‘ Ay, ay, lad,’ said he, ‘I came to have a crack with you.’ 

He knew his way perfectly, and passing through the kitchen, 
with a word of greeting to the servants, walked upstairs and 
presently found himself in Clem’s apartment. 

‘Mistress Armstrong came home last night,’ he said, ‘ with 
the news that you were too ill to be at the little gathering Sarah 
gave. There’s just nothing doing—not a job in the office—and I 
thought I’d come down and have a look at ye.’ 

‘I’m pretty well to-day,’ said Clem, trying to speak cheerfully. 
* What’s the news in Castle Barfield ? ’ 

‘There’s one or two things in Castle Barfield that I don’t 
entirely like,’ returned the Scot, his sagacious face and grey eyes 
a little troubled. 

‘Oh!’ said Clem, pushing a flowerpot about on the window- 
sill and standing with his back to the visitor. ‘ What are they ?’ 

‘Well, for one thing,’ said Armstrong, ‘ Mistress Armstrong 
brought home news last night that disturbed my equileebrium 
more than a little. I make it a rule to meddle with my neigh- 
bour’s affears as little as I can, but—maybe you’ve heard that 
Sarah’s going to be married to young Aaron Whittaker ?’ 
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‘No,’ said Clem, ‘I haven’t heard as much as that. Job was 
here a fortnight ago, and was talking about-a proposal Mr. Whit- 
taker had made to him. He seemed to disapprove of it, but he 
decided to put him on his good behaviour for a year.’ 

‘There’s a remarkable thing!’ said Armstrong. ‘Job’s just 
the dourest man—in a way—in Queen Victoria’s domeenions. He 
has the scornfulest possible opinion of the young man. He has a 
downright despite and contempt for him, and yet he allows him 
to get a footing inside his house in that way.’ 

‘Well, sir,’ returned Clem, after a moment’s silence, ‘ it’s 
hard to see what else he could have done.’ He did not tum 
round, but was still looking out of window. His face was deadly 
pale, but his voice was composed and steady. ‘ It’s an old saying 
that Love is blind, and there seems to be a good deal of truth in it. 
I understand from Job that the young people have made up their 
minds. Job tells me that she cares for him. Opposition would 
make her very unhappy ; but do you think that she would recog- 
nise the justice of it ? Besides—is it so very certain, after all, that 
Mr. Whittaker will turn out worse than a good many other young 
men who have been wild in their time?’ 

‘“ Judge not that ye be not judged ” may bea very admirable 
maxim, lad, but I’m not that averse to being judged that I’m 
afraid to distinguish between black and white in human character, 
or even to make up my mind as toashade o’ grey at times.’ Clem 
was silent. ‘The fact is,’ continued Armstrong, with a touch of 
Scotch dogmatism in his voice, ‘ you’ve just got to be judged, and 
you've just got to judge other folks. Spiritual spoonmeat for a 
sentimental solitary! It’s a black sheep, Clem, a black, BLack 
sheep.’ When he used the adjective for the third time, he ac- 
tually barked it. ‘There’s the melancholy truth o’ the matter, 
he added in a changed voice, ‘the mournful fact.’ 

‘T hope,’ said Clem, and in spite of all his efforts his voice shook 
a little, ‘that he may turn out betterthan youthink. Job told me 
that he could not deny a marked change for the better within the 
last month or two. Now Job is heart and soul against him, and an 
admission of that sort from him may be allowed to go a long way.’ 

_ Well, well,’ said Armstrong, ‘ God grant that I’m uncharitable. 
I'll ask nothing better than to have that to repent of. But just 
a word about another matter, Clem. Keep an eye on the young 
man and his doings here.’ 

‘Here ?’ asked Clem, in some astonishment. 
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‘Ay lad, here,’ returned Armstrong. ‘D’ye mean to tell me 
that ye don’t know what he’s doing here ?’ 

‘What do you mean by “here ” ?’ 

‘Well, that’s beyond me,’ said the grey man with obvious 
wonder. ‘ You know that your father’s signed articles of partner- 
ship with him to work a new mine at Tolly Hill End.’ 

‘I didn’t know,’ Clem answered. ‘My father never speaks 
about business to me. But I thought Tolly Hill End was all 
: country. I haven’t been there for a year or two, but I didn’t 
know there was a mine there.’ 

‘They're sinking,’ said Armstrong. ‘So far as I can under- 
stand, it’s a mere trial shaft. Of course it may turn out to be a 
| great thing, but then, on the other side, it mayn’t.’ 

‘{ think it’s likely to be all right if father’s in it,’ Clem 
replied. ‘ He’s very shrewd and cautious. Are they alone, or is 
anybody else with them ?’ 

‘I’m told Old Round’s with them,’ answered Armstrong, ‘ Job’s 
father.’ 

‘It’s pretty safe in that case,’ said Clem. ‘Father and old 
Mr. Round are about as cautious a business pair as you'll find in 
Barfield. What does Job think about it ?’ 

‘T’ve not spoken to him,’ replied Armstrong. ‘But I didn’t 
come here to talk about none but unpleasant toepics. What’s the 
| artistic work in hand just now? Ay!’ turning to the easel, on 
which stood a half-finished landscape. ‘That’s away across the 
park. I know it well.’ 

‘Here’s the sketch I’m painting from,’ said Clem, opening a 
| portfolio and producing a water-colour drawing. 

‘Ay, ay!’ returned Armstrong, pulling his spectacles slowly 
from a wooden case. ‘It’s at the back of the warren. The brook 
takes a turn just there. Yon beech-tree’s just a bit of nature.’ 
He took up a scrap of paper, rolled it into a tube, and surveyed 
the sketch through it. ‘It’s a pity the place has been empty so 
long,’ he said, still looking at the sketch. 

‘There are new people coming into it,’ said Clem. 

‘Ay?’ returned Armstrong. ‘The gentry are running away 
from the district, pretty fast. The smoke clouds drive them—and 
no wonder. Who are they.?—the new-comers? Do you know?’ 

‘IT heard the name the other day,’ said Clem. ‘Genera]— 
General 

‘A military man ?’ 
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‘Yes. General—Cunningham, I think. No; Coninghame.’ 

‘Coninghame,’ said Armstrong, dropping the tube he held. 
He stooped to pick it up, and resumed his upright posture with a 
face reddened by the exertion. ‘ Do you know who he is ?’ 

‘No. I know nothing about him,’ Clem responded, ‘ except 
that he was a colonel of dragoons. He was invalided home from 
the Crimea.’ Armstrong said nothing in answer to this, and Clem 
took up palette and brushes and began to paint. Two or three 
minutes passed in silence. 

‘Ye haven’t seen the man?’ said Armstrong. 

‘What man ?’ 

‘This General Coninghame.’ 

‘No. I don’t think he has arrived yet. Why?’ 

‘Oh, just nothing. I’m bethinking myself of a bit of business 
I have to do in the town. I'll get away back again.’ 

‘You'll stay and have tea,’ said Clem. 

‘No, no,’ returned Armstrong. ‘Ill get away at once. Ye'll 
be coming to give me a game at chess, by-and-by, lad? There’s 
nobody to play with now but Job, and he seems to be tiring of 
the game, if that’s a possible thing with any man that ever really 
began it. But I'll get away now, Clem. I’ve just bethought me 
of a bit of business that'll maybe cost me some trouble, and [I'll 
be gone to it without delay. Good day, lad.’ 

He searched bustlingly for his hat, shook hands in an absent- 
minded fashion, and went away. Clem watched his grey figure 
across the fields until it disappeared, and then, dropping his face 
into his hands, sate still, like one asleep, until a maid-servant 
came to tell him that tea was ready. Then he lifted a pale’ face 
and heavy eyes, and went slowly downstairs. He sighed once or 
twice as he went, and once made a motion with his hands as‘if he 
threw something away. 

‘Clem,’ said his father, who was awaiting him in the sitting- 
room, ‘ you’re looking ill again. You’d best see the jdoctor.’ 

‘No,’ said Clem, wearily. ‘The doctor will do me no good. 
I’m quite well,’ he added, a moment later, ‘quite well. A little 
tired, perhaps.’ 

‘Ay,’ said the farmer to himself. ‘There’s only one thing'll 
do thee good, lad, and that’s churchyard mould.’ 

Clem, in his own heart,would perhaps have welcomed such a cure. 


(Zo be continued.) 








